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| LESSONS FROM BEYOND THE ATLANTIC. 


A rew peculiarities of manners in the Americans, and, 
perhaps, a few political prejudices on our own part, have 
prevented that perfect sympathy from arising between 
them and us which might have been expected of 
two great nations of common blood. Who can deny 
that the United States are a great country, and their 
people a great people? They are so; and they will be 
| greater still, and that both relatively and absolutely. 

Indeed, with so much spare country to fill up, and so 
| rapid an increment of population continually going on, 

it is easy to see that what was once a group of English 

colonies, will—barring mischances—be, at the close of 

| the nineteenth century, the greatest state upon the 
|| face of the earth. We hear much of the boastfulness 
of that people; but when we consider what they have 
to boast of, it is not to be wondered at. Had we equal 
|, grounds for boasting, we might be as boastful ourselves. 
It is deeply interesting to trace in Mr Bancroft’s 
excellent history, the small beginnings and painful 

|| early struggles of these now proud and powerful states. 

An Englishman may well have a keen relish of much 
|| which it records, for he sees there depicted, in unusually 
strong colouring and relief, some of the very best pro- 
perties of his own national character —indomitable 
fortitude in difficulties, great industry, and a spirit of 
self-dependence which makes misgovernment impos- 
sible. He may also read in it many lessons of the 
most persuasive kind as to what is best in certain 
social and commercial questions, which can scarcely be 
considered as yet entirely settled on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

Various are the impulses which Providence has 
appointed for making mankind press onward and 
|| @ccupy the earth. We see, at the preseut moment, the 

thirst for gold acting as the means of filling up two 

great territories in widely separated parts of the globe. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, it was the impossibility 

of submission to certain religious institutions, which 

set large bodies of men afloat in search of new homes. 

This operated largely, though not exclusively, in 

causing the English settlements on the eastern sea- 

board of North America. One group of men, with 
| certain convictions, found it impossible in those days 
| to associate with another body whose convictions were 
| Somewhat different. The more powerful patty would 
| Not leave the weaker alone; these must conform, or 
g0 elsewhere. Hence, even after one set of refugees 
, had planted themselves in America, a dissent within 
| themselves led to a swarming-off of the smaller party, 
that they might indulge their own predilections with- 
out control in some other part of the wilderness, 


Toleration was not then understood, even by the suf- 
ferers. Yet it was in America that some of the earliest 
and most important exemplifications of this great 
principle took place. 

The recentness of the whole history is surprising. 
There are many English gentlemen living in good 
country mansions, which were built before the planting 
of Virginia—the eldest of these states. A portion 
of the establishment where these lines will be printed, 
is a hundred years older than the colonisation of Penn- 
sylvania. In little more than two centuries, England 
has seen an offshoot of her own population take root 
in America, and come to an overbalance of her own 
numbers. At such a rate, what will two centuries 
more produce ! 

It was in the early part of the reign of James I. that 
a few enterprising merchants, and others, sent out the 
first expeditions which aimed at effecting settlements 
on the American coast. Misery, death, and utter ruin 
befell them all, till at length a successful plantation 
was made in 1611, at Jamestown, on a river running 
into the beautiful Chesapeake Bay. The gentlemen 
contemplated making large estates out of the wilder- 
ness, and the inferior people thought of agriculture and 
traffic with the Indians. They carried with them the 
forms of the Church of England, and proposed being 
governed by a mercantile council at home; but it 
was not found possible long by any home-power, to 
control the energetic self-dependent spirit of the settlers ; 
and in a very few years we find them managing their 
own affairs by an assembly elected by the people, with 
little more than a nominal subjection to the British 
monarch. One of the first measures for gencral benefit, 
after attaining a settled form of government, was to 
send for a shipment of the gentler sex, to serve as 
wives for the planters, the earliest colonists being 
chiefly males. ‘Ninety agreeable persons, young 
and incorrupt,’ were carried out at the expense of 
the corporation, and married to men who were able 
and willing to reimburse the company for the expense ; 
and, in the succeeding year, sixty more arrived. 
Tobacco was then the currency of Virginia, and we learn 
that the price of a wife, which had at first been 120 
pounds of that herb, rose, under competition, to 150, and 
even more. ‘ The debt for a wife was a debt of honour, 
and took precedence of any other; and the company, 
in conferring employments, gave a preference to the 
married men. Domestic ties were formed, virtuous 
sentiments and habits of thrift ensued, the tide of 
emigration swelled,’ and by 1621, 3500 persons had 
made the colony their permanent home. 

The genius of the English government of that time 


was most unfavourable for the planting of democratic 
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for a monarch whose struggles with the patriotic spirit 
at home were sufficiently engrossing. It is most 
interesting to trace, we might almost say, the birth of 
great maxims amongst these denizens of the American 
wilds. In 1642, when a new royal governor arrived— 
little more than a governor in, name—a ent 


say they, “is the blood and life of a commonwealth.” 
And they defended their preference of self-government 

a colonial legislature, by a conclusive argu- 
ment: “There.is more likelihood that such as are 
acquainted with the clime and its accidents, may upon 
prescribe our advantages, than such as 
shall sit at the helm in England.”’ At the same time, 


suppress the popular element of their constitution. 
There was also a disposition to support the Church 
against political hostility, yet with a practical tolerance 
towards other Christians. The Church was not here 
so much a secular institution as it was in England, a 
distinction in which a great deal may be inferred. 

Thus, says Mr Bancroft, ‘ Virginia established upon 
her soil the supremacy of the popular branch, the 
freedom of trade, the independence of religious socie- 
ies.... If, in following years, she departed from these 

and yielded a reluctant consent to change, 
it was from the influence of foreign authority.’ It was 
already spoken of as ‘the best poor man’s country in 
the world.’ valuable ; cheap ; 
competence quickly wed industry. was no 
need for a scramble ; abundance gushed from the earth 
for all. The morasses were alive with water-fowl; the 
creeks abounded with oysters, heaped together in 
inexhaustible beds ; the rivers were crowded with fish ; 
the woods rustled with coveys of quails and wild- 
turkeys, while they rung with the merry notes of the 
singing-birds ; and hogs, swarming like vermin, ran at 
large in troops.’ It is supposed that, at the time of 
the ion, fifty years after the first planting, 
there were about 30,000 people in Virginia. 

On a winter day, about nine years after the planting 
of this colony, a small storm-buffeted vessel entered 
the harbour of Cape Cod, and was moored on a bleak 
and inhospitable part of the desert coast of Massachu- 

It had brought about forty men, with women and 
children making up a hundred in all—serious Christian 

alone, and could not be brought to acknowledge 


| 


their age. Too glad to escape from the tyranny which || 
galled them in England, they had no charter consti. | 
tuting them a corporation, or assuring them of the | 
property of any lands they might cultivate. Finding 
no proper resting-ground where they first landed, they 
coasted along for some time, and at length made q | 
decided pause at a spot afterwards called Plymouth, 
Democratic liberty and independent Christian worship 
landed with them, took root, and have never since left | 
the soil. During the winter, their hardships wer | 
extreme, and many died. Next autumn, when a fresh 
party from England joined them, they were obliged to 
put themselves upon half-allowance of bread, and men 
were seen staggering from the weakness induced by 
want, while endeavouring to build houses and cultivate 
the soil. But for some supplies obtained from fisher. 
men who haunted the coast, the colony must have been | 
starved out. ‘Even in the third year of the settle 
ment, their victuals were so entirely spent, that “they 
knew not at night where to have a bit in the morning.” 
For months they had no corn. Cattle were not intro- 
duced till the fourth year. ‘ Yet, during all this season 
of self-denial and suffering, the cheerful confidence of | 
the Pilgrims in the mercies of Providence remained 
unshaken.’ Such was the metal of which the state 
of Massachusetts was made. Degenerate were the 
Englishman who could withhold his admiration and | 
his sympathies from the Pilgrims! 

The first ten years saw this colony numbering les 
than 300 men; but they, nevertheless, obtained a pa- 
tent from the king, giving them the property of their | 
lands, although not investing them with any rights of 
self-government. At their own discretion, they met in 
council, and framed regulations for the general benefit. | 
In a little time, more settlements were made within 
the bounds of what was afterwards called New Englané. | 
Additional parties of Puritans, feeling themselves 
uneasy at home, came to seek freedom of worship in | 
America. Fishing seems to have been the chief r- || 
source; and it is probable that these ultra-Protestant | 
communities found much of their prosperity in supplying || 
to the Catholics of Spain a food which was demanded | 
by a religious principle totally opposed to the views of || 
those who caught and exported the fish. They also | 
applied diligently to the cultivation of the soil. At | 
length, King Charles I. granted them a charter, which | 
assigned them rights of self-government, not because | 
he was willing to see any independent state erected | 
there, but because he deemed them only a trading || 
company; and with the internal proceedings of such | 
a body it did not seem necessary that he should in- | 
terfere. He probably felt an additional security in | 
reflecting, that the heads of the Massachusetts corpo- \ 
ration resided in England, where he could of course | 
easily check any conduct disrespectful to his autho || 
rity. Great must have been his surprise when these || 
head men emigrated also, carrying the charter and its || 
powers along with them. In 1630, there was a large 
emigration from England to Massachusetts, chiefly of 
Puritans, including many men of high endowments, 
some of large fortune, several good scholars, and emi- 
nent clergymen. It was now that the city of Boston 
was founded. 

In those days, when the Scriptures, with their 
wonderful narrations and deep spiritual reachings, 
were a novelty to the intelligent English mind, men 
acted towards them and from them with an earnestness 
which we scarcely see anywhere now. The Puritans 


that any virtue lay in mere institutions professedly 
founded upon it, but trusting for support to ‘the arm 
of flesh.” Driven by harsh laws out of their own 
country, poor and friendless, they had first sought a 
home in the Netherlands, and now they aimed at 
establishing one in America, content to enter upon a 
hard that they might 


desired no other rule of life, or any better code of 
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338 . 
institutions in America ; but the colonists were favoured | worship God in their own way without molestation, | 
by an accident. Charles I. having his attention con- | Will there ever be a more affecting spectacle presented | 
centrated on a monopoly of the tobacco-trade, broke | in the history of the world, than these poor people now | | 
down, for its sake, the company by which Virginia | held forth, as they stepped ashore, ill provided in ql 
was planted, and entirely forgot to take any steps | respects, hardly knowing how they were to live in that |i f 
that might have interfered with the operations of | desert for a single week, yet cherishing in their bosoms | 
the humble colonial assembly. Representative institu- | the purest faith, and political principles superior to ||) m 
tions were thus established in America by a ‘salutary 
neglect’ on the part of the home-government. Distance 
seems also to have helped to this good end. The 
} colonists felt the force of the Scotch maxim: ‘It’s a far 
cry to Lochawe.’ To put down a bustling, self-impor- 
tant, resolute little rough kind of parliament, sitting 
on the other side of the Atlantic, was no easy matter | 
issued from the assembly, ‘ breathing the tone of a body | a 
accustomed to public discussion, and the independent Pe 
exercise of political power.’ They asserted ‘ the neces- mz 
sity of the freedom of trade; “for freedom of trade,” | hypocri 
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pablic laws. Massachusetts, therefore, became a kind of 
theocratic republic. All men were expected to vote, 
put not unless they were ‘church-members.’ 
and hesitations in belief were held as delinquencies 
} calling for severe punishment. Among the strictest 
| laws, was one compelling all persons not mere infants 
I to attend church. Newly escaped, as they were, 
from persecution for conscience’ sake at home, they 
had not learned to be tolerant of any doctrines, which 
i to themselves seemed strange. There was one Roger 
} Williams at Salem—a man of accurate and capa- 
! cious understanding, who had ‘revolved the nature 
of intolerance,’ and ‘arrived at the great principle 
) which is its sole effectual remedy’—the sanctity of the 
i conscience. ‘The civil magistrate,’ he said, ‘should 
| strain crime, but never control opinion; should 
| punish guilt, but never violate the freedom of the 
loul.’ On this doctrine, he reasoned luminously, 
accepting every fair inference from it, and with great 
| ingenuity repelling every objection. It brought him 
i painfully into collision with his fellow-citizens, for 
H he condemned the law for church-attendance as 
| one violating natural rights, and tending to generate 
} b isy. What must have been more exasperating, 
he said that to select magistrates exclusively from 
|| members of the church, was no more reasonable than 
| it would be to choose a doctor of physic or a pilot 
according to his skill in theology. ‘The controversy,’ 
| says Mr Bancroft, ‘finally turned on the rights and 


| duties of magistrates to guard the minds of the people 


against corruption, and to punish what would seem to 
them error and . Magistrates, Williams pro- 
tested, are but the agents of the people, or its trustees, 
| whom no spiritual power, in matters of worship, 

can ever be conferred ; since conscience belongs to the 

individual, and is not the property of the body politic ; 
| and, with admirable dialectics, clothing the great truth 
| in its boldest and most general forms, he asserted that 
“the civil magistrate may not intermeddle even to stop 
| achurch from apostacy and heresy ”—*“ that his power 
| extends only to the bodies and goods, and outward 
|| estate of men.” With corresponding distinctness, he 


| 
| 


Bay, and, making a small independent settlement, 
proved the founder of the state of Rhode Island. He 
took care, of course, to exclude the magistrates of this 
infant community from any concern in the affairs of 
the conscience. The character at first given to its 
institutions has never been obliterated. Mr Bancroft 
says: ‘The annals of Rhode Island, if written in the 
spirit of philosophy, would exhibit the forms of society 
under a peculiar aspect : had the territory of the state 
corresponded to the importance and singularity of the 
Principles of its early existence, the world would have 
pan filled with wonder at the phenomena’ of its 
ry.’ 


While we must deplore this failure of toleration in 


his principles, never ceased to love the whole people of 
Massachusetts, and never uttered a word of revilement 
against even those who had been active in expelling 
him from the colony. 

Offshoot settlements on the Connecticut and at New- 
haven were meanwhile attesting the vigorous vitality 
of Massachusetts. The king and Archbishop Laud 
heard with jealousy of the large community that was 
springing up in utter disregard of prelatic institutions, 
and but a slight acknowledgment of even the royal 
authority. They prepared to bring the colony into sub- 
jection, and had roused a strong feeling of resistance in 
the settlers, when, fortunately for them, the troubles 
in Scotland diverted the king’s attention. He was 
never afterwards in circumstances to molest the Puritan 
colony, otherwise its progress might have been seri- 
ously retarded. The twenty years of non-interference 
from the home-government, which the New England 
states now enjoyed, were of vast service to them. 
‘The change which their industry had wrought in the 
wilderness was the admiration of their times. Plenty 
prevailed throughout the settlements. The wigwams 
and hovels in which the English had at first found 
shelter, were replaced by well-built houses. The num- 
ber of emigrants who had arrived in New England 
before the assembling of the Long Parliament, are 
esteemed to have been 21,200. One hundred and 
ninety-eight ships had borne them across the Atlantic ; 
and the whole cost of the plantations had been about a 
million of dollars—a great expenditure and a great 
emigration for that age. In little more than ten years, 
fifty towns and villages had been planted; between 
thirty and forty churches were built.... The natural 
exports of the country were furs and lumber; grain 
was carried to the West Indies; fish was also a staple.’ 
It was signally seen of all these English transatlantic 
states, that they required nothing but that ‘salutary 
neglect’ of which Mr Bancroft speaks, in order to 
flourish. Home-government interference alone could 
check their naturally rapid and brilliant career. 

The one dark spot in their history, is the denial of 
freedom of conscience. It seems to have been something 


-| not to be expected in nature, that these Puritan colo- 


nists should be the simple, earnest, faithful men they 


the | were, and at the same time distrustful of their title to 


check and punish dissent from their own views. While 
Cromwell was ruling in England, a few stray members 
of the sect of Quakers landed in Boston. As is well 
known, the Quakers of those days formed a most dis- 


3 tressing problem to the Christian world; they were 


everywhere regarded with intense aversion. The New 
England magistrates contented themselves at first with 
returning them to England. Several persisted in staying 
in the colony, and preaching, having made up their 
minds to die if necessary for their doctrines. Most sad 
to say, the austere semi-clerical i did bring 
several of these poor people to the gallows, notwith- 
standing that many of the citizens condemned the 
proceeding. One is almost disposed to be angry with 
| the victims for bringing such a stain upon an otherwise 
| fair scutcheon; but, on serious reflection, the guilt of 
the magistrates is great, and should on no account be 
extenuated. The fact is, there is a want of mildness in 
the whole demonstrations of these men. Apparently, 
the most stern and uncompromising natures were 
attracted within the Puritanic fold. They denounced 
innocent trifles—such as wigs for men, and tiffany- 
scarfs for women—and made a rigid principle of many 
indifferent things. In setting themselves to maintain 
in all men a strict system of belief, they could not but 
become tyrannical. In seeking to realise in modern 


magistrates of Massachusetts, it is gratifying to 
record, that many of the colonists, including the whole 
community of Salem, where Williams had acted as a 
pastor, were his friends throughout, and disapproved of 
his persecution. He himself, with mildness worthy of 


society the customs depicted in Scripture, they could 
' not but be guilty of many solecisms. Where there is 
! so much to remember in their favour, it is hoped that 
| these things may be said of them without offence. 

| In those days, the Romanists were not much less 
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persecuted in England than the Puritans, and accordingly 
there was an inclination amongst them to emigrate, in 
like manner, to America, in order to enjoy unmolested 
their own mode of worship. A respectable statesman, 
named Sir George Calvert, who had been converted to 
the Romish Church, desired to be the leader of a flock 
of his fellow-religionists into the new Goshen; and this 
object he effected when, in 1634, he founded the state 
of Maryland. Under the title of Lord Baltimore, he 
obtained a grant of the property of that state, with a 
eharter enabling him to frame laws for its government. 
The emigrants were accordingly his tenants; yet they 
were not the less invited io form a legislative body 
under their governor. Owing mainly to the humane 
and enlightened principles of the proprietor, Maryland 
became a not less flourishing colony than its prede- 
cessors. ‘here was not even an attempt to make 
Catholicism predominant. All Christians alike were 
free to settle and live there, nope being held as inferior 
to another. ‘Calvert,’ says Mr Bancroft, ‘ deserves to 
be ranked amongst the most wise and benevolent law- 
givers of all ages. He was the first, in the history of 
the Christian world, to seek for religious security and 
peace by the practice of justice, and not by the exercise 
of power—to plan the establishment of popular insti- 
tutions with the enjoyment of liberty of conscience—to 
advance the-career of civilisation by recognising the 
rightful equality of all Christian sects. ‘The asylum 
of Papists was the spot where, in a remote corner of 
the world, on the banks of rivers which as yet had 
hardly been explored, the mild forbearance of a pro- 

° religious freedom as the basis of the 
state.’ It is humiliating to add that, at a subsequent 
time, when the Church of England was planted in 
Maryland, the Catholic religion was as severely treated 
there as in England itself, or even in Ireland. 

It is common in England, when the republican 
system of America is spoken of, to remark that it has 
had as yet but a short trial, scarcely two generations 
having lived under it. The idea on which this remark 

is a great mistake. The colonies of America 
have been republics in all important respects since 
their very commencement, which, as we have seen, was 
in some cases two hundred years ago, and even more. 
They were familiarised with self-government long 
before the time of so-called independence ; and when 
that time came, the only real change consisted in 
dismissing some emissary or emissaries of the British 
government, who had all along been felt as an incum- 
brance and 2 source of trouble. Such a change had 
nothing of dangerous innovation in it. The tradi- 
tions of the people were all in favour of simple repre- 
sentative government; and that kind of government 
was therefore the most likely to succeed. ‘Their case 
was obviously a very different one from that of France, 
where we have seen attempts to ingraft a republic 
upon a monarchy—both of them lamentable failures. 

We do not intend to trace the establishment of the 
Carolinas, Pennsylvania, and Georgia, because they 
supply no new lesson on the philosophy of colonisation. 
It is sufficiently proved by the older communities, that 
for any colonies there is prosperity and happiness, 
precisely in the ratio in which they are left to develop 
their own resources, and manage their own affairs. 
The twenty years of the ‘troubles’ in England formed 
the halcyon period of American colonisation, simply 
because the mother-country had then little power of 
interfering with the young communities. After the 
Restoration, when governors and councils from the 
mother-country were imposed on them, and their 
commerce was put under restrictions for the bencfit of 
English merchants, the joyous vitality of the new 
country was at an end. Population did indeed con- 


paralysing effect of the interference is abundantly mani- 
fest, and it is impossible to behold, without indignation, | 
how selfishness and stupidity, combining for misgovern. 
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regarding colonies has hitherto been, || 
in considering them as only to be cherished for the | 
sake of a direct or sordidly immediate profit to the | 
mother-country. The governments of the Stuarts and | 
early Guelphs cared nothing for these American planta. 
tions, but as good pasture-grounds for men of rank, | 
to whose families they owed obligations. They never | 
paused to consider whether it could be for the advantage | 
of the colonists to have a reckless, sensual nobleman or | 
gentleman placed in authority over them. Even the 
clergy sent out to the colonies were in great part such 
men as would not have been endured in the cure of | 
souls at home. Can we wonder that these things 
wrung the nerves of the colonists, and inspired a 
hatred of British rule? The selfishness of the home. | 
government was, however, chiefly shewn in the com. | 
mercial regulations imposed on the colonies. None | 
but English ships could carry goods to their ports, 
No American products—such as sugar, tobacco, indigo, | 
and cotton—which the English merchants cared to 
buy, could be sold to any country besides England. 
Neither could any but English ships carry foreign 
products to the colonies. The manufactures of New 
England were prevented from competing with those of 
the home-country in the other colonies. Finally, 
America was ‘forbidden, not merely to manufacture | 
those articles which might compete with the English 
in foreign markets, but even to supply herself, by 
her own industry, with those articles which her own 
position enabled her to manufacture with success for 
her own wants.’ Thus she had to take English goods 
of inferior value at high prices, and sell her own 
products at the inferior prices which the English mer- 
chant chose to give for them. It was considered as 
protection to England ; but the English people at large 
suffered as well as the colonists, and the benefits were 
in reality confined to a few greedy merchants. In this 
iniquity, Mr Bancroft sees commerce, ‘ which should be 
the bond of peace,’ converted into a source of rankling 
hostility. ‘The grievance contained, in his language, ‘a 
pledge of the ultimate independence of America ;’ for it 
greatly conduced to that indignant casting off of the 
British rule which took place between 1775 and 1782, 
with such results of merited humiliation to monarch, 
parliament, army, and people, all alike. 

Our limits have enabled us only to give the merest | 
sketch of the great lessons reflected from American 
colonial history. We must urge upon all intelligent 
minds in our own country, the duty (fortunately an 
agreeable one) of reading them more at large in Mr 
Bancroft’s volumes.* The world is far from being yet 
so much improved, as to render the misgovernment and 
selfish commercial policy which England exemplified 
in that arena, a matter of merely historical curiosity. 
There are yet evils amongst us, the euthanasia of which 
might be hastened by the study of those which afflicted 
the Anglo-American people during the first century | 
and a half of their history. The one supreme lesson is 
the value of the Laissez faire, or Let-alone principle. 
It is clear beyond doubt, that this principle was the 
only one which throve in America. Of themselves, the | 
people, they could plant new homes, protect themselves 
from barbarous neighbours, create manufactures and 
commerce, and regulate all their internal affairs. The | 
touch of the home-government blighted and paralysed 
whatever it lighted upon. Starting in perfect equality, 


tinue to advance, and industry was sustained ; but the | 


* Americanism for proprictor. 


the citizens never had the least difficulty with the | 
American 
edition of | 


* History of the United Slates, from the Discovery of the 
Continent. By George Bancroft. 2 vols. A cheap 
the work has been published by Routledge & Co., London. f 
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t democratic arrangements ; on the contrary, everything 


ese looked awkward and inapplicable. The people 
| were not, in general, sufficiently enlightened to main- 


‘che Ml tain perfect equality of religious professions, or avoid 
thor | thay vexations on account of diversity of faith ; but 
|| it is indisputable, that their peace and serenity, and 
‘0 been, | Mm even the promotion of religion itself amongst them, 
for the | | were in proportion to their repressing all predominancy 
to the |! of one denomination over another, and allowing free- 
rts and | | dom of conscience. It seemed that the best thing the 
planta. ||) state could do for religion was—it were disrespect- 
f rank, |g!) ful to say, to ignore its existence, but it is only the 
y never | [MM truth to say—to leave it to the individual conscience, 
vantage | | and the zeal of private bodies. Above all things, we 
>man or || receive from American history a confirmation of the 
ven the | {Mg trath, that God has so arranged the world as to make 
rt such MME! all selfishness suicidal, and only to give happiness 
cure of |fME!| where rectitude and mercy and mutual helpfulness 
things | have gone hand in hand together. 
pired a 
ehome- | A STORY OF MAY-DAY. 
Now | How different is our world of England from what 
r ports, | fmm) itwas in the days of the eighth Harry! Look at a 
, indigo, | May-day now, and compare it with its predecessor of 
‘ared to | some 350 years ago. 
oneland, || In that good old time, it must be remembered, May- 
forcign || day was held, throughout all England, as a general 
of New | holiday. Monster May-poles, sometimes kept standing 
those of || from one year’s end to another, were then set up, and 
Finally | adorned with green boughs and spring flowers; and 
ufacture | around them, and under their shadow, all manner of 
English | | country sports were pursued, mingled with song, dance, 
self, by |g) amd revel—and, there is very little doubt, no small 
her Own | share of intemperance, to say nothing of licentiousness. 
cess for | The good citizens of London on that day made a 
sh goods | practice of assembling in small companies, each, pro- 
er own | bably, comprising members of the same guild or corpo- 
ish mer- || ration of traders, and, attended by their followers, made 
lered as | excursions into the neighbouring woods and meadows, 
at large || where they passed the hours in the enjoyment of rustic 
fits were | sports and diversions. Even bluff King Harry himself 
In this || did not disdain occasionally to join in these recreations ; 
hould be || for, saith the Chronicle of Edward Hall, ‘ King Henry 
rankling VIIL, in the seventh year of his reign, on May-day, in 
uage, ‘a the morning, with Queen Catherine, his wife, accom- 
13 for it panied hy many lords and ladies, rode a-Maying from 
T of the || Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter’s Hill; where, 
nd 1782, || 88 they passed along, they saw a company of tall 
nonarch, yeomen, clothed all in green, with green hoods, and with 
| bows and arrows, to the number of 200. One, being 
> merest || their chieftain, was called Robin Hood, who desired 
‘merican | fag || the king and all his company to stay and see his men 
telligent thoot; which the king consented to; and then Robin 
ately an Hood whistling, all the 200 archers shot off at once, 
e in Mr and when he whistled again, they likewise shot again. 
ing yet || Their arrows were so contrived in the heads of them, 
nent and that they all whistled when shot off; so that the noise 
miplified | was strange and loud, and greatly delighted the king, 
uuriosity. queen, and company. Moreover, this Robin Hood 
of which desired the king and queen, with their retinue, to enter 
afflicted the greenwood, where, in arbours made with boughs, 
century [|| 22d decked with flowers, they were set and plentifully 
lesson is | served with venison and wine, by Robin Hood and his 
yrinciple. men, to their great satisfaction.’ 
was the We all know that that was the age of monopoly and 
ves, the | of protection in its rankest phase, when commerce was 
enselves trammelled with every restriction that peculative inge- 
ires and nuity could devise, and that these restrictions were 
rs. The | regarded by many, who ought to have known better, 
varaly sed as the natural and legitimate defences of trade. It is 
equality, not to be wondered at, therefore, that the prejudices 
with the | of the governing powers, and the selfish spirit that 
— 7 fostered them, were largely shared by the populace 
pring —or that, while employers and capitalists eagerly 
on. bought up monopolies, and thus secured to themselves 


the profits of certain branches of traffic, the handi- 
craftsmen, in their turn, should imagine that they had 
an exclusive right to the exercise of their respective 
callings. This idea, in fact, survives—in London 
especially, and in some professions throughout the 
whole country—to the present day; and perhaps it 
might be found to have some secret connection with 
the system of tramping and tramp-relief so largely 
prevailing; but that is a question which we cannot 
pause here to consider. 

In the early years of the sixteenth century, there 
arose by degrees a great jealousy and enmity among 
the smaller traders and artificers of London, against 
strangers, immigrants from the various kingdoms of the 
continent, who, by a long course of industry and 
economy, resulting in their natural consequences, 
respectability and competence, had rendered them- 
selves obnoxious to a certain class of the English. 
These latter, reasoning according to the popular fashion 
of the times, saw, in the success of their rivals in trade, 
the cause of their own want of it; and hence, says our 
local historian, ‘in the ninth year of the reign of King 
Henry VIII, a great heart-burning and malicious 
grudge grew among the Englishmen of the city of 
London against strangers; and namely [especially] 
the artificers found themselves much aggrieved, because 
such number of strangers were permitted to resort 
hither with their wares, and to exercise handicrafts, to 
the great hinderance and impoverishing of the king’s 
liege people.’ This grudge grew at length to such a 
pitch as to lead to a deplorable outbreak, the details of 
which afford a curious insight into the customs, muni- 
cipal and other, of the day. The riot, however, was 
very disastrous in its consequences, which were long 
deplored by the inhabitants, and caused the day upon 
which it occurred to be stigmatised as ‘ Evil May-day’ 
in the calendar of many succeeding generations. ‘The 
circumstances of the riot, and its consequences to all 
concerned, we shall abridge, as clearly as may be, from 
the narrative of the old chronicle, 

The first step in the business appears to have been 
taken by one John Lincolne, a broker, who, on the 
5th of April 1517, called upon Dr Standish, who was 
engaged to preach at the Spital on Monday in Easter 
week, and endeavoured to induce him to advocate the 
cause of the English workmen against the foreigners ; 
beseeching him to declare their wrongs in his sermon, 
and assuring him that in so doing, he would ‘deserve 
great thanks of my lord mayor and of all his brethren.’ 
He further offered the doctor a document, containing 
a specification of the whole grievance, set forth at 
length. Dr Standish, however, too wise to risk his pre- 
ferment in such a ticklish business, refused the docu- 
ment, and told Lincolne plainly that he had no intention 
to meddle with the matter in his sermon. Thereupon 
Lincolne applied to Dr Bell, or Bele, a canon of the 
said Spital, whom he found willing to listen to his 
representations ; and who, taking his instructions from 
him, actually preached, on Easter'Tuesday, an incendiary 
sermon, from the text: ‘The heaven, even the heavens, 
are the Lord’s: but the earth hath he given to the child- 
ren of men.’ From this text, he argued that their land 
was given to Englishmen, and that they were bound to 
cherish themselves, and annoy aliens, for the good of 
the commonwealth. Further, he shewed from a text, 
that it was lawful to fight against strangers. By this 
sermon, the flame of discontent was fanned, and the 
general rancour against foreigners inflamed. 

On the 28th of April, some young fellows got up a 
quarrel with the foreigners as they passed along the 
streets; the ringleaders in the fray were, however, 
taken into custody, and the lord mayor committed 
some of them to prison. Upon this, it began secretly 
to be rumoured abroad, though with whom the rumour 
commenced no one could tell, that there was to be a 
general slaughter of the foreigners on the coming May- 
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day. Many of the strangers fled the city in alarm; 

the rumour coming to the knowledge of the king’s 

the lord cardinal sent for the mayor and other 

of the city-council, and made them acquainted 

report. The mayor, who apprehended no 

, assured the cardinal that the peace of the city 

should be and took his leave; but not without 

an admonition from the cardinal, to take effective 
against any riotous attempt. 

The mayor quitted the house of the cardinal about 

four o’clock in the afternoon, on May-day eve. He 

immediately called a meeting of his brethren in the 


part, 

were for setting a strong watch, sufficient to withstand 
any attempt to break the peace; while another were of 
opinion, that every man should be commanded to shut 
up his doors, and to keep his servants within. These 
several propositions were submitted before eight o’clock 
to the hae who decided upon adopting the latter— 
sending back the recorder and Sir Thomas More to 
declare his pleasure to the mayor and corporation. It 
was now half-past eight, and immediately each alder- 

man despatched an order to his ward, to the effect that 
no man, after nine o’clock, should stir out of his house, 
but keep his doors shut, and his servants within, until 
nine o’clock in the morning. After this command had 
been given, but before it could have been generally 
known, one of the aldermen, returning from his ward, 
found two youths in Cheap playing at bucklers amid a 
group of on-lookers. The alderman ordered them to 
desist, and because one of them asked the reason, 
took him into custody. Immediately, the ’prentices— 
ancestors, as the reader will oy ‘of Jin Vin, and 
his compeers of the time of James I.—taking the = 
of their comrade, rescued him from the 

with one voice raised the well-known cry of—‘ —oe So 
*prentices! Clubs, clubs!’ In an instant, clubs and 
other weapons were seen sallying forth from every 
door, and the alderman found the wisest course was to 
take to his heels. The cry, once raised, was not readily 


More, who advised them 
almost persuaded them to do so, when one of his 

, being wounded by a stone or stick flung 

uted: ‘ Down with them!’ 


unfortunate foreigners being the victims, their houses 
being mercilessly gutted in all quarters. About three 
in the morning, as the dawn began to break, the rioters 
skulked homewards ; but now they were intercepted in 


various thoroughfares by the mayor, with the bands 

of the city-watch, and, to the number of above 300, 

marched off to Newgate, the Compter, and the Tower. 
The cardinal, being made aware of what w 

on, sent news of the events of the night 

who was then at Richmond. 

going forward, the lieutenant of the Tower had dis- 


charged his cannon against the city—with what intent 
it is difficult to guess, but fortunately did no great 
mischief. About five in the morning, soldiery 
marched into the city, under the Earls of Shrews 
and others ; and the Inns of Court also mustered their 
forces, to assist in keeping the peace; but the affair 
was all over before they came. In the course of the 
day, a number of the prisoners were had up for exami. 
nation; and the sermon of Dr Bell being called to 
remembrance, that worthy was sent to the Tower. Qn 
the 2d of May, many of the offenders were indicted 


TREE. 


at —, and having pleaded not guilty, were 
remanded. commission oyer and connsialy | 
having been ‘directed to the Duke of Norfolk, and | 


y | other lords, for the punishment of the insurrection, | 


that nobleman, on the 4th of the month, entered the | 
city with 1300 men, and, with the lord mayor, the | 
Earl of Surrey, and others, sat in judgment at the | 
Guildhall. The prisoners, to the number of 278, a 
good portion of them boys, were brought, bound | 
together with ropes, through the streets. That day, || 
Lincolne, the busy ey and others, were indicted; 
and on the day — thirteen were adjudged to be | 
» hanged, drawn, and quartered. Ten pair of gallowses | 
were set up, mounted on wheels, so that they might be 
drawn from street to street, and from door to door, | 
They appear to have been left standing in the public | 
ways for some weeks, as a warning to evildoers, and || 
as a mark of disgrace to the city, suffering under the 
displeasure of the king. On the 7th of May, several || 
other rioters were found guilty, and received sentence, || 
Within a short time after, they were drawn upon | 
hurdles to the Standard in Cheapside, where the agi- | 
tating broker was first hanged; but as the rest were |} 
about to be turned off, a reprieve came from the 
and the execution was stayed, the people shouting: ‘God | 
save the king!’ and the prisoners returning to prison. || 
The armed men, who, since the riot, had kept watch | 
in the city, were now withdrawn; and the citizens | 
began to hope that the king’s wrath was relenting. On | 
the 11th of the month, his majesty being at Green- | 
wich, the mayor, recorder, and aldermen, having donned || 
mourning-gowns, went to wait for him at the privy- | 
chamber door. When the monarch came forth, they all | 
plumped down on their knees; and the recorder, as 
- | spokesman for the whole, humbly besought his grace | 
and mercy for their negligence, and his compassion for | 
the offenders. His majesty, who did not choose to | 
be in a compassionate mood, rather rudely repulsed 
their petition ; and accusing them of winking at the | 
insurrection, denied his favour both to them and the | 
nem and referred them to the lord-chancellor for | 
the declaration of his pleasure. | 
We must close the narrative in the words of thé 
historian, which hardly admit of curtailment, and afford | 
a remarkable picture of the judicial customs of the | 
‘At this speech of the king’s,’ says he, ‘the | 
citizens departed very sorrowful; but having notice | 
that the king intended to be at his palace of West i 
minster on the 22d of May, they resolved to repair |, 
thither, which they did accordingly, though not without | 
the appointment of Cardinal Wolsey, who was then | 
lord-chancellor ; when, as a cloth of estate being placed | 
at the upper end of Westminster Hall, the king took | 
his place, and after him the cardinal, the Dukes of |) 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the Earls of Wiltshire, Surrey, | 
Shrewsbury, and Essex, with several others; the lord || 
mayor, recorder, and aldermen, together with many af | 
the commons, attending i in their liveries ; when, about | 
nine o'clock, order was given for the bringing forth the | 
prisoners, which was accordingly done ; so that in they 
came in their shirts, bound together with ropes, and |) 
halters about their necks, to the number of 400 men 
and eleven women, one after another; which sight 80 
moved several of the nobility, that they became earnest 
intercessors to the king for their pardon. 
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} Guildhall, but it was near seven before the assembly | 
i was set. The council were divided in opinion as to | = 
i) 
{ 
| 

their allies the watermen, footmen, and others, cam 

pouring into Cheapside, so that by eleven o’clock som 
; 600 or 700 were assembled. From St Paul’s Church 
j yard came 300 more; and being at length increased t 
; an irresistible host, they broke into the Compter an4 
: Newgate prisons, and liberated those whom the mayo 
had committed for assaulting the strangers. In vai &€§ 
} the mayor hurried to the spot, and made proclamatio 
; in the king’s name: the mob had their own way. A 
| 
whereat the crowd, refusing further parley, commence 
' the work of destruction, and, to use the words of o 

historian, ‘spoiled all they could.’ Thence they ra 

into Cornhill, and on to a house east of Leadenhal i 
’ where dwelt one Mewlas, a Picard, whose house the | 
plundered, ‘ and if they had found Mewlas himself, the 
would have struck off his head.’ The plunder onc 
} commenced, continued through the whole night, th 
| 
i| 
| | 


Green- | 
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silence was made, and they were all come 
king’s presence, the cardinal sharply rebuked 
aldermen, and commonalty for their negli- 
addressing his speech to the prisoners, 
he told them, that for their offences against the laws of 
the realm, and against his majesty’s crown and dignity, 
they had deserved death; whereupon they all set up a 
piteous cry, saying: “Mercy, gracious lord, mercy !” 
which so moved the king, that, at the earnest en- 
treaty of the lords, he pronounced them pardoned ; 
upon which, giving a great shout, they threw up their 
| halters towards the roof of the hall, crying: “ God save 
the king!” When this news was bruited abroad, 
| several that had been in the insurrection, and had 
| escaped, came in upon their own accords, with ropes 
| about their necks, and received the benefit of the king’s 
| pardon; after which the cardinal gave them several 
| good exhortations tending to loyalty and obedience; 
| and so dismissed them, to their no small joy; and 
within awhile after, the gallowses that were set in the 
several parts of the city, were taken down, which so 
far pleased the citizens, that they expressed infinite 
thanks to the king for his clemency. 

‘This company was called the Black Wagon; and 
the day whereon this riot and insurrection happened 
bears the name of Evil May-day, to these our present 
times. And thus have you heard how the citizens 
escaped the king’s displeasure, and were again received 
into favour ; though, as it is thought, not without paying a 


considerable sum of to the cardinal to stand their 
friend, for at that time he was in such power that he 
did all with the king. : 


‘These great Mayings and May-games, with the 
triumphant setting up the great shaft—a principal 
May-pole in Leadenhall Street, before the parish church 
of St Andrew, thence called Undershaft—were not so 
commonly used after this insurrection on May-day 1517 
as before.’ 

The above narrative exhibits some noteworthy 
peculiarities in the social condition of our forefathers ; 
and it is one of the simple records, of which there are 
not too many remaining to us, which serve to throw 
some light on the history of the common people. We 
cannot escape the perception, that in those days they 
were treated very much like children under the rule of 
but half-enlightened, indulgent, and, at the same time, 
despotic parents, who often find it impossible to curb 
their offspring when the restraints of discipline are once 
broken through. The corporation do not cut a very 
creditable figure in the story. Their want of judgment 
in preventing the outbreak, and of vigour in suppressing 
it, agrees well with their self-humiliation before the 
king, and their bribing the venal Wolsey to take their 
*part—of the fact of which bribery it is hardly possible 
to entertain a doubt. Neither did the cardinal shew 
much wisdom in recommending the least effectual of 
the measures proposed to keep the peace. Had a 
strong watch been set in conjunction with the issuing 
of the order for keeping within doors, the first fray 
with the alderman would hardly have arisen, and all 
the miserable consequences had been avoided. 

The summary administration of justice adopted by 
the special commission, savours too much of despotism 
for modern notions. The portentous and terrifying dis- 
play of locomotive gallowses—the dragging of prisoners 
tied together with ropes through the streets—the mourn- 
ing-gowns and debasing prostration of the city autho- 
Tities before the king—the spectacle of 400 prisoners 
in white shirts, and with halters round their necks, in 
Westminster Hall; and the indiscriminate amnesty of 
the monarch—all are evidences of a very primitive 
constitution of government, half paternal, half despotic, 
which it is interesting to contemplate. It is easy to 
See, too, that at this period of his reign, Harry was a 
highly-popular sovereign, and a great favourite with 


after these events, when he had grown fat, licentious, 
and luxurious, that he commenced his wife-killing 
campaigns. His fondness for the sports of the people 
is shewn by his patronage and presence at their May- 
games; and his feeling in their favour is sufficiently 
manifest from his pardoning the whole mob of rioters, 
after the execution of the prime mover in the business; 
while he revenged the insurrection upon the corpora- 
tion, by leaving them to the tender mercies of his lord- 
chancellor, the wily Wolsey. Whether his majesty 
himself got a share of the ‘ considerable sum of money 
paid to the cardinal,’ this deponent saith not. 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. 


In the course of last year, at the instance of Mr Slaney, 
an act of parliament was passed, with a view to regulate 
and give legal sanction to schemes of co-operative 
trading among the working-classes. This was a re- 
markable recognition of the supposed benefits to be 
derived from artisans clubbing their means in order to 
supply themselves with articles at a moderate rate. 

Previous to the passing of the act, the co-operative 
principle of making purchases received the considera- 
tion of a committee of the House of Commons; and one 
of the witnesses on this occasion, Mr J. S. Mill, stated as 
his opinion, that ‘ there is no way in which the working- 
classes can make so beneficial a use of their savings, 
both to themselves and to society, as by the formation 
of associations to carry on the business with which 
they are acquainted, and in which they are themselves 
engaged as work-people; provided always, that expe- 
rience should shew that these associations can keep 
together. If the experiment should succeed, I think 
there ig much more advantage to be gained to the 
working-classes by this than by any other mode of 
investing their savings.’ ‘That schemes of the kind 
proposed might serve at least a good purpose, may be 
gathered from the recent work, Money and Morals, by 
Mr Lalor, who makes the following shrewd observations: 
—‘ The workman does not understand the position of 
the capitalist. The remedy is, to put jim in the way 
of learning it by practical experience. A simplification 
of the law of partnership could not fail to have this 
effect; for the disposition of the working-classes to 
invest their own savings in joint-stock industrial 
enterprises, is manifesting itself with increased strength 
from day to day. In many departments of industry, 
of course, their small capitals would be of no use; and 
in many, the vigilant despotism of a single owner or 
absolute manager is indispensable to success; but 
what is wanted is, that men shall be free, and shall 
find legal facilities for making every experiment which 
shall seem to themselves to promise profit. They are 
anxious to do this. They ought to have leave to do it. 
They will no doubt be often deceived; they will make 
mistakes, and will suffer losses. With the ignorance, 
the rashness, and the gullibility which is found in men, 
there cannot but be victims. But what great good can 
be bought without a price?.... Working-men, once 
enabled to act together as the owners of a joint capital, 
will soon find their whole view of the relations between 
capital and labour undergo a radical alteration. They 
will learn what anxiety and toil it costs even to hold 
a small concern together in tolerable order; what 
amazing difficulties there are in the way of organising, 
by voluntary consent, that industrial discipline which 
capital now enforces; and what losses, what cruel dis- 
appointments in markets, what trembling uncertainties, 
may carry off the mind of the owner of capital in pain- 
ful abstraction, when the children are on the knee at 
the fireside, or may whiten the hair on a sleepless pillow. 
Operatives who go through this experience will find 
not only their thoughts, but their sympathies enlarged: 
they will grow both in wisdom and in charity.’ 


the lower orders. It was not until nine or ten years 


This subduing or sobering of prevailing opinions 
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ci They may club their means simply to buy at 
w prices from large dealers; or to supply a 
common store, each from his own trade; or to 


ture for himself, or at his own pleasure; or to buy 
houses already built; or to buy bits of freehold land 
and build houses thereon—the ways of proceeding are 
numerous: but the argument is, that if men of small 
means were permitted thus to invest their savings, they 
would soon find out which is the best and which the 
worst mode of proceeding. Mr Lalor, after alluding to 
the co-operative stores at Rochdale and Leeds, says: 


secondly, to obtain them as nearly as possible at whole- 
sale prices. Their belief is, that in both ways they 
have succeeded. To me, it would seem that the gain in 
either way can be at best but slight, if the joint-stock 
be compared with that of obtaining the articles 
an equally large store of a private capitalist ; and 
whatever the gain may be, of course it involves the 
risk of mismanagement, and of loss to the capital 
invested. But if the parties concerned believe that 
there is a gain, and that the gain is worth the risk; 
and if they go on steadily with this scheme of co-opera- 
tive distribution, acquiring from day to day new powers 
of industrial combination, learning to look at many 
questions from a point of view at which they never 
stood before, and constantly growing in habits of mutual 
trust ; then the worth of the whole process, considered 
merely as one of practical education, is inestimable.’ 

Mr Lalor’s meaning, in comparing two modes of 
making joint-stock purchases, can doubtless receive 
illustration from the experience of many persons. We 
know a Coal-club, for instance, respectably founded 
and supported, in the vicinity of London, by nearly 
two hundred members, who pay a small weekly sum 
each towards a common fund; this fund is applied to 
the purchase of a ship-load of coals at a time, and the 
coals are distributed to the members at such a price 
as will just pay all the expenses of the transaction. 
Nothing could seem more favourable than this; yet 
the society, after many such purchases, have found it 
cheaper in the end to contract with a coal-merchant 
whose operations are conducted on a large scale. The 
truth is, in making their purchases, the managers or 
committee, or other officers, were dabbling with what 
they did not understand; they had no sharp-sighted 
control over the in the Tyne; they were 
not quite certain whether the captain cheated them in 
bringing the coals up to London; they were hampered 
by the heavy coal-duties levied in the Thames, and by 
the peculiar monopoly of the coal-whippers in the port 
of London. The result was, that when these petty 
troubles were surmounted, the coals were found to have 
cost much more than a coal-merchant, experienced in 
all the details of his trade, would have given for them ; 
and they received an offer which set all doubt on that 
matter at rest. Still, this does not endanger the safety 
of the co-operative principle ;: the members obtain their 
coals cheaply, simply because they purchase by con- 
tract on a large scale with ready money : they purchase 
from a middleman or merchant, it is true, but the 
purchase must, nevertheless, be regarded as wholesale 
in its character. 

Now for the act of parliament itself. It was on 
June 30, 1852, that this measure became law. In the 

Act of 1850, which, among other things, 


sanctioned the making of ‘frugal investments of the 
savings of the members, for better enabling them || 
to purchase food, firing, clothes, or other necessaries, |) 
or the tools or implements of their trade or calling’ | 
The shares in all such societies were, however, declared 
to be not transferable; a member could not sell his | 
membership or interest, or transfer his responsibility, to | 
another. ‘The preamble then proceeds to declare, that | 
various associations of working-men have been formed | 
for carrying out the above-named objects, ‘ by exercising | 
in common their respective trades or handicrafts ;’ and | 
that it is expedient to afford encouragement to such | 
associations by the provisions of the present statute. 
The first clause, then, declares, that societies of | 
working-men may be established for attaining the || 
objects of Friendly Societies’ Acts, by means of joint || 
trade. A joint-stock fund may be formed by the | 
voluntary subscription of members ; and this fund may 
be applied in aiding them to carry on jointly any labour, 
trade, or handicraft, except the business of banking, | 
and that of mining in foreign countries. This privilege | 
is to apply, not merely to new societies, but to all | 
existing friendly societies which choose to conform to | 
the provisions of the present statute. l 
It will be seen from the terms of the next clause, that | 
the powers given to the societies are really very varied. | 
The society may pay any of its members for work or | 


service rendered to the society. It may employ persons | 
not members of the society, provided it pays them the 
same salaries, wages, or prices, as if they were members 
—a provision against monopoly and favouritism. The 
society may accept loans of money, to aid in carrying on 
the objects for which it was established; these loans may 
be accepted either from members or non-members ; but’ | 
two conditions are attached to their acceptance—there 
must not be a higher interest paid for the loans than 
six per cent. ; and the total amount of such loans at any 
one time, must not exceed four times the amount of 
paid-up subscriptions from the members. mem- 
bers’ subscriptions are entitled to interest not exceeding | 
five per cent. per annum, provided no interest is paid 
out of capital; that is, the members are not to give 
themselves interest or dividend, except out of the net 
profits accruing from the operations carried on. All 
the contracts entered into are binding on all the mem- | 
bers of the society. Members may withdraw from the |} 
society at any time, on due notice, subject to a fair |) 
adjustment, in respect to the obligations of the society | 
at the time. | 
Supposing, subject to the above and other conditions, | 

| 

| 


that the society has traded or manufactured, and has 
made a money-return, this money is to be applied to 
the following purposes, so far as it goes :—namely, to 
pay for work done or services rendered ; to pay interest 
on loans from non-members ; to pay interest or dividend 
on subscriptions from members; to repay loans made 
to the society ; to increase the capital or business of the || 
society ; to aid any of the provident purposes for which | 
friendly societies are usually established; and to a || 
division or return to the members of any profit which | 
the society may have made, by selling articles or goods | 
to those members. It will thus be seen, that a consi- || 
derable latitude is given to the society, both in the || 
modes of obtaining money, and in the disposal of it \ 
when obtained. There are certain arrangements whereby | 
the state of the society’s accounts may be known to || 
the Registrar of friendly societies, and sanctioned by it; | 
but there is evidently breathed into the act, a desire to 
leave the societies unshackled by mere technicalities 
and legal complexities. 
The old proviso is still continued: that the interest 
of any member shall not be transferable ; but he is to || 
receive back, on withdrawal, any profit which may be | 
| 


due tohim. The society will neither have a specified || 
number of shares, nor a specified suin paid up on every 
share ; it is a matter of agreement between the society 


having been once brought about by actual experience, bin 
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on the one hand, and any individual member on the 
other, how much capital he shall throw into the concern. 
Provision is made for the contingencies of death or 
bankruptcy on the part of a member. Any disputes 
between the members and the officers are to be settled 
by arbitration ; and if the arbitrator’s decision be dis- 
puted, the county courts are made tribunals of appeal 
for all small sums. 

As the object of these societies is different from that 
of ordinary friendly societies, they are not required 


In order that the operations of these societies may be 
confined within the limits likely to be serviceable to 
working-men, no member may throw into the society a 
larger capital than L.100; nor be entitled, from the 
society, to any annuity or allowance exceeding L.30 
per annum. 

Such are the chief provisions of a statute which is 
worthy of attention, so far as it offers facilities for 
men to apply provident theories in a practical form, 
let the theories themselves be more or less sound. The 
only doubt that can be thrown on the subject, is as 
regards the will to take advantage of the act. In plain 
language, now that the law has cleared the ground, will 
the working-classes co-operate in the way that Mr 
Slaney in his benevolence anticipated ? From anything 
we have heard, the act is little known or applied. The 
truth is, the law as it stands is a very defective piece of 
legislation, so far as great results can be looked for. 
What is wanted, and what ought to have been granted 
long ago, is a law of limited partnership of universal 
application. Again and again have we urged the 
adoption of such a law, as calculated, beyond all legis- 
lative indulgences, to promote the elevation of the 
manual labouring-classes ; for it would enable capitalists 
to let them have money on safe terms, and would set 
afloat, in useful investment, a vast number of small 
sums of money now squandered and lost. Surely, 
the time cannot be distant when partnerships, with 
limited responsibility, will be legalised and brought 
into effective operation. 


TOILET-TALK. 


Tuere are certain moralists in the world, who labour 
under the impression that it is no matter what people 
wear, or how they put on their apparel. Such 
reople cover themselves up—they do not dress. No 
one doubts that the mind is more important than the 
body, the jewel than the setting ; and yet the virtue of 
the one and the brilliancy of the other is enhanced by 
the mode in which they are presented to the senses. 
Let a woman have every virtue under the sun, if she 
is slatternly, or even inappropriate in her dress, her 
merits will be more than half obscured. If, being 
young, she is dowdy or untidy, or being old, fantastic, 
or slovenly, her mental qualifications stand a chance 
of being passed over with indifference or disgust. 

We can hardly overestimate the effect of pure and 
delicate costume on the ruder sex. A family of brothers 
and sisters, with, it may be, a cousin, or a visitor here 
and there, assemble round the early meal. The ladies 
have complexions fresh from plentiful morning ablu- 
tions, hair carefully parted and braided, or floating in 
silky curls ; the plain well-fitting dark dress of winter, 
or the still more attractive small-patterned floating 
muslin of a warmer season. The delicately embroidered 
collar and cuffs; the suspicion of black velvet, that, 
encircling the throat, just suggests its shape, and 
breaks the line. Some hand of taste has been at work 
on other matters, as well as self-adornment: taste is 
- 8eldom a solitary gift, evidenced in one department only. 
Look at those sweet violets on the table, low-lying 


own leaves, not mixed up and dressed with gaudier 
flowers. ‘The father of that family carries to his dusty 
counting-house, his toilsome or anxious daily business, 
a sense of happiness and refinement—not one of those 
scents is lost. Cheerfully will he labour, that his 
home may be preserved inviolate, that not one of 
those bright precious heads may ever know change or 
privation. And those young men—will they ever 
dare approach such a sanctuary with fumes of tobacco 
or beer? Will they not turn with disgust from persons 
and places less pure and pleasant than those of their 
own ? 

To a much greater extent than we are at all aware, 
is dress indicative of character. Will Honeycomb says, 
he can tell the humour of a woman by the colour of her 
hood. And not only do we read 


The cap, the whip, the masculine attire 


aright, but all the finer gradations of propriety and ele- 
gance. Fortunately, an attractive exterior is not depend- 
ent on wealth, an adequate consideration of place and 
circumstances being one of the great secrets of dressing 
well. The portly dame, who waddles along the street 
stiff with satin, crowned with feathers, glaring with 
ermine; and the strong-minded individual, who pays 
her morning-calls in clamping shoes, dusty bonnet, and 
dismal gown, depositing her cotton umbrella in the hall, 
are both out of place. The former should be hidden 
in a carriage; the latter, walking in the country, 
paying for her last week’s butter and eggs. And yet 
there are circumstances in which wealth stands beside 
the toilet, with ameliorating grace. The diffident lady, 
who feels that she has no taste or experience herself, 
but who can enter the sanctum of a real artiste, and 
say: ‘ Behold me—my eyes, hair, stature, position; dress 
me!’ will probably, in the end, have a relieved mind as 
well as pocket. Among the lesser afflictions of life, 
there is none greater than when a gentlewoman of 
narrow means, in some moment of infatuation or of 
unwarrantable desertion by her guardian angel, has 
possessed herself of a decidedly objectionable article 
—a suspicious shawl, or an incongruous dress—and yet 
feels with shame and sorrow that it must be conscien- 
tiously worn out: in this case, also, money would 
indeed be a relief. There are certain fundamental 
rules, however, that, if constantly borne in mind, will 
go far to prevent evil. No woman can dress well who 
does not consider her own station, her own points, and 
her own age. Her first study should be the becoming ; 
her second, the good; her third, the fashionable: in 
uniting in one happy union these great principles, 
consists the real art of pleasing the eye, and through 
the eye, impressing the judgment and the feelings. 

We live in an age that has attained to much fixed 
principle on the subject of dress, though part of its 
charm must ever consist in change and variety. The 
Empress of the French has lately decided in favour of 
waists in their natural place. Our own Queen, God 
bless her! has always, for reasons best known to her- 
self, been a tower of strength in the matter of long 
petticoats. Indeed for this reason there never could have 
been any real danger that the Bloomer costume should 
obtain favour in our land. For the acknowledged evil 
of trailing garments, there are other remedies than an 
approach to masculine attire—abhorred of gods and 
men. ‘The proposition of American taste was extreme; 
sensible women may shorten their walking-dresses, and 
sensitive ladies display elegance in adjusting their falling 
drapery, but in the evening the example of 


Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 


will still be followed ; and the last of our poets will long 
have to rejoice that the terminals of his mistress are 


Little feet lost in her garments’ fall.* 


among moss ; or those primroses, almost hidden in their 


* Arnold. 
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perhaps the greatest triumph of good sense we 
have lived to witness, consists in allowing women of 


departed—the whole intended by nature to 
fade together into a not unpleasing autumn hue—is now 
abandoned; and if the individual has a due horror 
of flowers and brilliant colours, in juxtaposition with 
the face, it is her own fault if some attraction, even 
more valuable than that of youth, does not linger 
with her still. 


graceful : embonpoint figure 

in patterns that run round the skirt of a dress, 

so universally worn; and war to the death ought to 
be proclaimed against uncovered wrists, and arms in 
perspective while in walking costume. 

No material seems so consonant to the genius 
and climate of England as that of silk. A silk dress, if 
pure and fresh, is becoming to all ages, and nearly all 
seasons. Textures of woven air are very nice, at least 


Madam, I will give you a fine silken gown, 
Ten yards and ten yards, and hanging on the ground, 
If you'll be my true lover. 


An’ ye sall walk in silk attire. 
It was to be the common everyday costume of his lady- 
love. One is lost in wonder, that any feminine heart 


three months among giants, one naturally be- 
gins to think of 


of credit ; and the information 
concerning a country and a people very little 


bound for 


Ree 


natives pretended to be friendly, and 

land, promising them plenty of eggs, fowls, and 
barter. But no sooner had the boat touched 

than the savages crowded into it; 

found himself and his men prisoners. They were not 
at first ill-treated, however; and after a while, the 
three sailors were allowed to return to the ship, to 
bring the ransom demanded for Mr Bourne’s release, 
consisting of tobacco, rum, bread, flour, brass, and beads 
—a rather odd assortment. The articles were brought 
immediately, and, at the request of the natives, placed 
on the beach ; but when the faithless Patagonians had 
got ion of the ransom, they demanded more, and 
refused to let their prisoner go. The boats 

to the schooner, and were to return the next day; but 
a violent gale drove the vessel from her anchorage, and 


nothing more was seen of her from the shore. In this || 


way, the unfortunate mate was left in the hands of the 
natives—a captive almost as helpless as Captain 
Gulliver among the giants of Brobdignag. 

He fared, however, very differently from the hero of 


Swift’s famous story. One of the most unaccountable || 
facts in the natural history of mankind, is the circum. || 


stance, that the hugest race of men should be found in 
such a country as Patagonia, which is little better than 


a treeless desert, with few rivers or fountains, and | 


hardly any plants fit for food. The advocates of a 


vegetable diet may be somewhat puzzled, when they || 


learn that these colossal Patagonians subsist entirely 
on the flesh of wild animals, and of horses. On the 
other hand, it will be a satisfaction to the vegetarians 
to find that these overgrown flesh-eaters are among the 
most stupid, degraded, and repulsive of barbarians. 


Take, as an evidence of this, the description of them || 


given by Mr Bourne. ‘In person,’ he says, ‘ they are 
large: at first sight, they appear absolutely gigantic. 
They are taller than any other race I have seen, though 


it is impossible to give any accurate description. The | 
measuremen 


only standard of t I had was my own 
height, which is about five feet ten inches. I could 


stand very easily under the arms of many of them ; and |) 


all the men were at least a head taller than myself. 
Their average height, I should think, is nearly six and 
a half feet; and there were specimens that could be 
little less than seven feet high. They have broad 
shoulders, full and well-developed chests, frames mus- 
cular and finely proportioned; the whole figure and 
air making an impression like that which the first 
view of the sons of Anak is said to have made on the 
children of Israel. They exhibit enormous strength 
whenever they are sufficiently aroused to shake off 
their constitutional laziness, and exert it. They have 
large heads, high cheek-bones like the North-American 
Indians, whom they also resemble in their complexion, 
though it is a shade or two darker. Their foreheads 
are broad, but low, the hair covering them nearly to 
the eyes. The eyes are full, generally black, or of a 
dark-brown, and brilliant, though expressive of but 
little intelligence. Thick, coarse, and stiff hair, protects 
the head, its abundance making any artificial covering 
superfluous. Their teeth are really beautiful, sound 
and white—about the only attractive and enviable 
feature of their persons. They have deep, heavy voices, 
and speak in guttural tones—the worst guttural I ever 
heard—with a muttering, indistinct articulation, much 
as if their mouths were filled with hot pudding. Their 
countenances are generally stupid; but on closer 
i ion, there is a gleam of low cunning that flashes 

ugh this dull mask, and is increasingly discernible 
on acquaintance with them. When excited, or engaged 
in any earnest business that calls their faculties into 
full exercise, their features light up with unexpected 
intelligence and animation. ‘They are almost as imita- 
tive as monkeys, and are all great liars: falsehood is 
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Lace, the most feminine of all adornments, is now duly | crowd of huge, black-looking barbarians came down to 
used and appreciated. The straw-bonnet, exercising a| the beach, and greeted them in broken Spanish. 
deep mysterious spell over wearer and spectator, full of i i) 
happy childish memories—of picnics without a cloud— 
of communings under moonlit trees—within every one’s 
reach—modest, truly English—is now more in vogue 
than ever. 
their own hair. The preposterous habit of fixing glossy 
bands and tresses round waning cheeks, and eyes whose 
Every season produces something trying or un- | pe 
| 
| 
the old poets thought so. But our island bards under- 
} stand the matter better, and rightly consider the gift of 
a silk gown irresistible. 
| | 
send you braw new gown, lassie; I'll send you | 
braw new gown, Jeanie ; 
And it shall be o’ silk and gowd, wi’ valenciennes set round, 
lassie. 
It was so much better worth having than the story- 
telling laird, that the only feeling left on the mind by 
the ballad is—there is no accounting for tastes. 
} 
ADVENTURES WITH THE GIANTS. | 
A story of captivity among savages, full of hairbreadth 
escapes and strange adventures, is something unex- | 
pected at the present day; and when one finds that \} 
the narrator is a bold mariner, who affirms that he | i] 
reasonably suspicious. There are really, however, no ! 
good grounds for supposing that Mr Bourne’s story, | | 
which comes to us in a book recently published in 
| | 
certainly curious, and may prove useful to 
future explorers. 
Mr Bourne was mate of the American schooner 
John Allyne, which left the port of New Bedford on the 
1M of February 1849, with a number of passengers, | 
MEEEEEEMEBalifornia. They had a prosperous voyage 
hed the Strait of Magellan. They were in 
) provisions ; and at the captain’s desire, 
with three men, went ashore in a small | 
he could procure some. He did not go | 
ly, as he knew that the natives bore an ex- | 
reputation among seamen for treachery 
When the boat drew near the shore, a 


s 
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universal and inveterate with men, women, and chil- 
dren. To these traits should be added a thorough-paced 
, and, what might seem rather inconsistent 
with their other qualities, a large share of vanity, and 
an immoderate love of praise. They are excessively 
filthy in their personal habits. They never wash 
themselves; hands and faces are usually covered with 
a thick deposit of dirt. The men sometimes paint or 
bedaub their faces with a kind of red earth. Charcoal 
js also used as a cosmetic. A broad line of red, 
alternating with a stripe of black, in various fantastic 
figures, is a favourite style of decoration. The women 
make themselves, if possible, still more hideous than 
the men, by the application of a pigment made of 
clay, blood, and grease. Some of them would be very 
comely, if only cleanly, and content to leave nature 
less strenuously adorned.’ The moral character of the 
people corresponds with their appearance and habits, 
and is about as bad in every respect as it can possibly 
be. There are even strong grounds—including the 
confessions of some of them—for believing that they 
are addicted to cannibalism, and that they sometimes 
kill and devour, not only strangers, but members of 
their own tribe. 

These savage giants live a roving, Arab-like life, 
wandering continually from the neighbourhood of one 
fountain or stream to that of another. They are good 
riders, and have many horses, most of which have been 
stolen from the Spanish settlements near the northern 
border of their territory. The highest accomplishment 
of a young Patagonian, is to be an expert horse-thief. 
Their habitations are small and movable, consisting 
merely of a framework of stakes, covered with skins of 
the guanaco. This creature is a quadruped allied to the 
Peruvian llama. Its flesh is their chief article of food ; 
and its skin is used for clothing, and various other 
purposes. The only weapons of the natives are their 
long knives, and the bolas, or balls. This is the name 
given to the curious implement with which they capture 
their game. It consists of two round stones, or leaden 
balls, when these can be procured, weighing each about 
a pound, and connected by a strap or thong of leather, 
ten or twelve feet long. When engaged in the chase, his 
horse at the highest speed, the rider holds one ball in 
his hand, and whirls the other rapidly above his head. 
When it has acquired a sufficient momentum, it is 
hurled with unerring aim at the object of pursuit, and 
either strikes the victim dead, or coils inextricably 
about him, and roots him to the spot—a helpless mark 
for the hunter’s knife. 

Such were the people among whom the unfortunate 
seaman was doomed to pass rather more than three 
months, in great discomfort and anxiety. On three or 
four occasions, his life was in serious danger from some 
of the more ferocious members of the tribe. He owed 
his escape mainly to their cupidity and their love of 
strong liquor, of which, as well as of rice, tobacco, 
flour, sugar, and other favourite articles of food, he 
promised them immense quantities, on condition that 
they would bring him to a settlement of white men. 
The old chief, by name Parosilver, with whom he lived, 
also stood his friend in some critical emergencies. 
Fortunately for Mr Bourne, the chief was rather less 
blood-thirsty than most of his followers, though other- 
wise of a sufficiently ogreish disposition. The following 
account of a wooing and wedding, graphically narrated 
by Mr Bourne, will give an idea of the domestic life of 
a Patagonian giant :— 

‘One evening the chief, his four wives, two daughters, 
an infant grand-daughter, and myself, were scattered 
about the lodge, enveloped in a smoke of unusual 
strength and density. While the others sat around as 
unconcerned as so many pieces of bacon, I lay flat, 
with my face close to the ground, and my head covered 
with a piece of guanaco-skin, the only position in which 


fumigation. While in this attitude, I fancied I heard 
the tramp of many feet without, and a confused mutter- 
ing, as if a multitude of Indians were talking together. 
Presently, a hoarse voice sounded in front, evidently 
aimed at the ears of some one within, to which the 
chief promptly replied. I caught a few words, enough 
to'satisfy me that I was not the subject of their colloquy, 
but that there was a lady in the case. The conversa- 
tion grew animated, and the equanimity of his high 
mightiness the chief was somewhat disturbed. I cast 
a penetrating glance into the smoke at the female mem- 
bers of our household, to discern, if possible, whether 
any one of them was specially interested. One look 
was sufficient. The chief's daughter—who, by the 
way, was a widow, with one hopeful scion springing up 
by her side—sat listening to the conversation with 
anxiety and apprehension visible in every feature. Her 
mother sat near her, her chin resting upon her hand, 
with an anxious and thoughtful expression of counte- 
nance. The invisible speaker without, it soon appeared, 
was an unsuccessful suitor of the daughter, and had 
come with his friends to press his claim. He urged 
his suit, if not with classic, with earnest eloquence, 
but with success ill proportioned to his efforts. The 
chief told him he was a poor, good-for-nothing fellow, 
had no horses, and was unfit to be his son-in-law, or 
any one else’s. The outsider was not to be so easily 
put off; he pressed his suit with fresh energy, affirming 
that his deficiency of horses was from want of oppor- 
tunity, not from lack of will or ability to appropriate 
the first that came within his reach. On the contrary, 
he claimed to be as ingenious and accomplished a thief 
as ever swung a lasso or ran off with a horse; and a 
mighty hunter besides, whose wife would never suffer 
for want of grease. The inexorable chief hereat got 
considerably excited, and told him he was a poor crea- 
ture, and might be off with himself: he wouldn’t talk 
any more about it. The suppliant, as a last resource, 
appealed to the fair one herself, begging her to smile on 
his suit, and assuring her, with marked emphasis, that 
if successful in his aspirations, he would give her 

of grease. 

‘ At this last argument, she was unable to resist any 
longer, and entreated her father to sanction their union. 
But the hard-hearted parent, not at all mollified by this 
appeal from his decision to an inferior tribunal, broke 
out in a towering passion, and poured forth a torrent of 
abuse. The mother here interposed, and besought him 
not to be angry with the young folks, but to deal more 
gently and considerately with them. She even hinted 
that he might have done injustice to the young man. 
He might turn out a smarter man than he had credit 
for. He might—who knew ?—make a fine thief yet, 
possess plenty of horses, and prove a highly eligible 
match for their daughter. The old fellow had been 
(for him) quite moderate; but this was too much. 
His rage completely mastered him. He rose up, 
seized the child’s cradle, and hurled it violently out 
of doors; and the other chattels appertaining to his 
daughter went after it in rapid succession. He then 
ordered her to follow her goods instanter, with which 
benediction she departed, responding with a smile of 
satisfaction. Leaving the lodge, she gathered up her 
scattered effects, and, accompanied by her mother, the 
bridal-party disappeared. The chief sat on his horse- 
skin couch, his legs crossed partly under him, looking 
sour enough. Presently the bride and her mother 
returned, and now began the second scene. The chief 
no sooner recognised them than a sound—something 
between a grunt and a growl, but much nearer the 
latter than the former—gave warning of a fresh 
eruption. The rumbling grew more emphatic; and 
suddenly his fury burst on the head of his wife. 
Seizing her by the hair, he hurled her violently to the 
ground, and beat her with his clenched fists till I 


it was possible to gain any relief from the 


stifling 


thought he would break every bone in her body, and 
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reduce her substance to a jelly. The drubbing ended, | 
she rose, and muttered he did not like. He | 
by a violent blow on the side of her head, that 
sent her staggering to the further end of the hut. This 
last argument was decisive; and she kept her huge 


his sleep was broken, and he appeared very restless. 
Early the next morning he went to the lodge of the 
newly-married pair, and had a long chat with them. 
They thought him rather severe upon them at first ; 
but after a good deal of diplomacy, a better under. 
standing was brought about. The young people could 
hardly get over a sense of the indignities they had 
received; but in the course of the day they returned, 
bag and baggage, to the old chief's tent, and made it 
their permanent abode.’ 

These strange people did not appear to have any form 
of worship, or even any idea of a Supreme Being. 
Possibly, however, a better acquaintance with their 


language would shew that they were not so entirely | learned, 


destitute of religious feeling as they seemed to the 
captive stranger. The only ceremony which appeared 
to have anything of a superstitious aspect, was a 
| dia ae one sometimes practised in smoking. A group 
of a dozen or more assemble, sometimes in a wigwam, 
sometimes in the open air. A vessel made of a piece 
of hardened hide, or sometimes an ox-horn, filled with 
water, is set on the ground. A stone pipe is filled with 
the scrapings of a wood resembling yellow ebony, mixed 
with finely-cut tobacco. The company then lay them- 
selves in a circle flat on their faces, their mantles 
drawn up to the tops of their heads. The pipe is 
lighted. One takes it into his mouth, and inhales as 
much smoke as he can swallow; the others take it in 
succession, till all have become satisfied. By the time 
the second smoker is fully charged, the first begins a 
series of groanings and gruntings, with a slight trem- 
bling of the head, the smoke slowly oozing out at the 
nostrils ; the groaning soon becomes general, and waxes 
louder, till it swells into a hideous howling, enough to 
frighten man or beast. ‘The noise gradually dies away. 
They remain a short time in profound silence, and each 
imbibes a draught of water. Then succeeds another 
interval of silence, observed with the most profound 
and devotional gravity. All at length rise, and slowly 
disperse. This may or may not have been 'a form of 
worship ; but the circumstances attending it, the num- 
bers uniformly engaged in it, the formality with which 
it was invariably conducted, the solemnity of visage, 
the prostration, the silence, the trembling, these, and 
traits of expression which were more easily discerned 
and remembered than described, gave the wondering 
seaman a decided impression that the whole had a 
superstitious meaning. 
Patagonians, like other American Indians, have 
their ‘medicine-men,’ who are supposed to possess a 
power of expelling diseases by the practice 
certain necromantic arts. The faith which the 
natives place in these doctors is so great, as sometimes 
to lead to results disastrous to the medicine-men them- 
selves; for if they are not successful in relieving the 
tient, the failure is ascribed, not to want of power, 
t to want of will, and the relatives sometimes wreak 
summary vengeance upon the physician, who, in their 
opinion, has maliciously forborne to effect a cure. Mr 
Bourne knowing this, was naturally much alarmed 
when, on one occasion, the chief took it into his head 


that his captive must be an able doctor, and required | Mr 


him to undertake the cure of a sick woman. The 
it was a widow, and a person of some consequence, 
the owner of several orses, and, in virtue of that 

wealth, position in | 

society. Finding it of no use to disclaim the medical 


ability which was ascribed to him, Mr Bourne took | 
care, at all events, to make his prescription as harmless 
as possible, merely directing, with much solemnity, 
that the very untidy patient should be thoroughiy 
washed from head to foot with warm water. This 


treatment, he thought, would at least meet the most | 


obvious indications of her case. Luckily for him, 
the prescription worked to good effect, and the widow 


;| recovered. But, strange to say, notwithstanding the 


public interest then evinced in her behalf. she was 
shortly afterwards deliberately put to death in cold 
blood by some men of the tribe, with the chief’s con- 
sent, and without the slightest provocation ; aaa 
only motive being a desire to get possession of her 


Mr Bourne, in his anxiety to escape from his painful 
captivity, continued, by promises and persuasions, to 
urge the savages to convey him to some settlement of 
white men. At first, he proposed that they should 
proceed with him to the Chilian penal settlement, 
in the Strait of Magellan; but to this request they 
gave a prompt and decided refusal ; and he shersenls 
that they had lately returned from a horse- 


stealing expedition in that quarter, and naturally did i 


not feel inclined to repeat their visit. 
him, however, that they would take him to a much 
better place, which they called ‘ Holland,’ and where 
there were ‘ twenty or thirty white men, and plenty of 


rum and tobacco.’ Mr Bourne had never before heard | 


of this South American Holland, and was much inclined 
to doubt its existence. However, after wandering 
about for three months, in various directions, they at 
length reached the river Santa Cruz, which flows into 
the Atlantic Ocean, about 150 miles north of the Strait 
of Magellan. Sure enough, on an island opposite the 
mouth of the river, were visible several small buildings, 
which he was told were occupied by white men. A sig- 
nal was made, which had the effect of attracting a boat 
from the island. As it came near, the Indians ordered 
their captive to keep back, and he saw reason to fear 
that they meant to practise the same deception and 
bad faith with regard to his ransom as he had expe- 
rienced when he first fell into their hands, Determined 


to make a desperate effort for freedom, he suddenly | 


broke away from them, and rushed down to the beach, 
hotly pursued by the savages. After a hurried parley 
with the boatmen in English, he threw himself into the 
water, and swam out through the surf to the boat, 
which he reached in a nearly exhausted state. He was 
immediately drawn into it by the boatmen, and con- 
veyed to the island, where he was received with the 
greatest kindness by the persons in charge of the estab- 
lishment. ‘The name of the place, he learned, was 
Sea-lion Island; the last word being that which the 
Patagonians, in their guttural pronunciation, had 
transformed into Holland. The party then occupying 
it consisted of only ten men, who had been placed on 
the island by an English commercial company, for the 
purpose of collecting guano, which was from time to 
time taken away by the vessels of the company. ‘The 
agent in charge of the party, Mr Hall, whom the 
grateful seaman praises as ‘a noble specimen of a 
true-hearted Englishman,’ behaved in the most generous 
manner to the unfortunate American, furnished him 
with clothing, and took him into his own habitation. 
After residing for a considerable time on the island, 
Mr Bourne was at length taken off by an American 
whale-ship which chanced to pass that way. 

It deserves notice, that it was in the Strait of 
Magellan, at no great distance from the place where 
Bourne was taken prisoner, that Captain Gardiner 
and his companions met with their deplorable fate in 
the year 1851—encountering death from starvation 
while engaged in the attempt to commence a mission 

these very Patagonians. Had the information 
which this narrative affords been possessed by the 
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unfortunate missionaries or their friends in England, 
different arrangements would doubtless have been 
made, and that calamitous result would probably have 
been avoided. 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 
May 1853. 
A sprinc-trpe of talk has prevailed for a few weeks 
past, and has not yet begun to ebb, so ample are its 
sources. The Art-Union have made their annual 
report, and drawn their annual lottery, which sends a 


few pictures to some fortunate individuals, and thou- 
|| sands of blanks to the unfortunates. The Exhibitions 
| have opened, and painters, whether in oil or water, are 
| receiving their average amount of praise and dispraise ; 
and some of the pre-Raphaelites have found out that 
crotchets are not principles, that ugliness is not beauty, 
to the manifest improvement of such of their pictures 
| as, in auctioneers’ phrase, are now ‘on view.’ It is 
clear that a love for pictorial decoration is, year by year, 


widening its influence, and adding to the numbers of 
|| those who appreciate paintings or good engravings, and 
|| every year it seems that the new want is to be satisfied 
i by a further cheapening of objects of art. Artists who 
|| are artists, and not mere imitators, need never fear a 
i lack of customers, even although they may not have 
|| visited Rome. Then there is the Panopticon, which is 
|| no longer a mere name, but a real local habitation, as 
|| may be seen in Leicester Square, where its two tall 
| minarets overtop the surrounding buildings. It is a 
|| handsome edifice, in the Saracenic style of architecture; 
l and on entering the spacious interior, with its lofty 
star-bedecked roof, gorgeous decorations, horseshoe 
arches, and glittering columns, you immediately begin 
to think about the Alhambra, and all that authors tell 
usof the cunning of Moorish architects. ‘The managers 
have made the most of their space; and as they purpose 
to shew how science is applied to useful arts—how 
industry achieves its results—how history, science, and 
literature contribute to enlightenment, and to inspire 
the million with a love for all these things—there is 
reason to believe that it will become a favourite among 
metropolitan exhibitions. The Crystal Palace, too, is 
beginning to shew its vast proportions on the top of the 
hill at Sydenham, where its mighty arches present an 
imposing sight. Some 2000 men are working in and 
around the building, and the noise of closing rivets 
is in itself a sufficient proof to the visitor of the activity 
that prevails. 

Government proceedings, too, have been largely 
talked about, and not without reason, for there is in 
them a recognition of some of the true principles of 
national progress. Our enormous burden of debt is to 
be made somewhat lighter, trade is to be further 
relieved of some of its restrictions, dnd industry of 
some of its fetters. Let the ‘great unwashed’ rejoice, 
for the soap-duties are abolished ; and let the promoters 
of public health take courage in their work of sanita- 
tion. The advertisement-tax is to be lowered, with the 
result, doubtless, of multiplying advertisers threefold; 
and receipt stamps for any amount are to cost no more 
than a penny. Who would goto Australia now? An 
additional turn of the screw next year will perhaps 
make the chancellor abolish the paper-tax, and leave 
writers and publishers free te shew whether literature 
will really be made better and cheaper thereby, to say 
nothing of relieving our 700 paper-mills of the present 
vexatious Excise regulations. These mills turn out 


L.4,000,000 sterling—no inconsiderable amount of trade 
to be produced out of rags, straw, and old ropes! It is 
a matter in which education is also interested ; and 
there is promise of another advance in the educational 
movement. Lord John Russell is shaping the way, and 
if White, Brown, Red, Green, Blue, &c., will only 
remember, that the prismatic colours, instead of shining 
each for itself, must all combine to form real light, we 
may fairly hope that a national education is at length a 
possibility and a reality. 

In another matter, much satisfaction is expressed 
that government intend to act in earnest—the great 
oceanic survey. This is a work which the Americans 
have been carrying on for a few years past with most 
praiseworthy zeal and highly satisfactory results. By 
systematic observations made in all frequented parts of 
the ocean, the Naval Department at Washington have 
been enabled to construct charts of extraordinary value 
to mariners. As Lord Wrottesley said in his speech 
on the subject to the House of Peers, the observations 
on the winds have led to the finding of shorter routes 
from North America to Brazil, while the voyage from 
New York to San Francisco is shortened one-third. 
Besides which, ‘a system of north-westerly monsoons 
in the equatorial regions of the Atlantic, and on the 
west coast of America, has been discovered; and a 
vibratory motion of the trade-wind zones, with their 
belts of calms, and their limits for every month of the 
year, has been determined. The course, bifurcation, 
extent, and other phenomena of the great Gulf-stream 
have been more accurately defined ; and the existence 
of almost equally remarkable systems of currents in 
the Indian Ocean, on the coast of China, and on the 
north-west coast of America and elsewhere, has been 
ascertained.’ These are great results, and yet they are 
but the commencement of what may be hoped for 
when two such naval powers as America and England 
combine for so grand an object as the survey of the 
ocean. It is one in which we islanders are especially 
interested; and there is no doubt that we greatly 
prefer to see money spent for such a purpose, than in 
the subsidising of mail-steamers. 

Apropos of sea-borne mails—the authorities are at 
last going to try whether private enterprise is not 
equal to the work without an enormous retaining-fee, 
and at the same time to refrain from imposing absurd 
and vexatious conditions. A most wholesome project 
this—one which, if carried into effect, will give the 
Australians a steady instead of an intermittent supply 
of mail-bags. It is pretty clear, that the days of huge 
mail-contracts are numbered, and so much the better. 
If corn can be carried without a subsidy, why not 
letters ? 

What if all this should be a movement towards that 
simplicity which is so possible, and yet so apparently 
impossible in the science of government? Our legis- 
lators are meanwhile furnishing themselves with an 
electric telegraph : an office is fitted up in the House 
of Commons, and enthusiastic members may have 
their speeches flashed to admiring constituents in all 
parts of the three kingdoms. There is to be an 
electric clock for the especial benefit of legislators ; 
and thirty bells, hung in different parts of the House, 
are to be set a-ringing simultaneously by the electric 
impulse, to warn members when a division is about 
to take place. From the same office, wires communi- 
cate with the leading clubs, so that absent M.P.s will 
be able to get reports of what is going on, without the 
trouble of walking down to their places, and to obey 
a sudden summons in case of emergency. The march 
of science will have thus produced a new mode of 
whipping-in. 

The United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company, 
who obtained their act two years ago, are giving signs 
of life: they propose to erect lines between London and 


about 150,000,000 pounds of paper every year, worth | all 


the chief towns and ports, to transmit messages at 
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very small charges—say, a penny a word, something 
like the rate in the United States—and to let the exclu- 
sive use of a wire to any mercantile house requiring it. 
It has often been argued, that England is too small 


say, that no useful invention has ever spread itself so 
rapidly over the world as the electric telegraph. 

The improving condition of the nation generally is a 
fertile subject of talk, and many are the theories and 
predictions as to what will grow out of it in the future. 
Some contend that a great untaxed class, growing every 
year stronger and richer, will prove a source of danger 
in time tocome. If this be true, so much the more 
Were the artisans of Sheffield 

instead of wilfully wasting time in 
or anon They will find out their mistake 


rers are becoming 
conscious of their value, and we shall doubtless want a 
large number of reaping-machines for the next harvest. 
Government have asked the Agricultural Society to 


their economy, crops, cattle, &c., and the ol gg = and 
moral condition of those who till them. There is 
scarcely another country in Europe in which these 
subjects do not appear in periodical reports. 

A Peruvian railway is talked about: it will be a 
paying one if it touches the vast beds of nitrate of soda 
ch the thet ef tho Anton, sunty for 
into corn and gold. A new geographical survey of 
Spain is to be set on foot, which will doubtless lead to the 
ow gry be of yet undeveloped resources in that country ; 
and if the Dons will only try to turn them to account, 
they may again hold up their heads among their con- 
temporaries. The railway from the French frostier to 


report just published shews that the Mint has not 

been idle ; and it may afford some idea of the working 

of that establishment, to give the results. 

From January 1 to March 31 of the present year, there 

were coined 4,304,227 sovereigns, 62,260 half-sovereigns, 
382,214 florins, 847,440 shillings, 483,120 si 


commerce! The weight of gold converted into coin 


was a little more than 92,784 pounds. No wonder the 


diggers are kept so busy in Australia. Apropos of 
the land of gold—many disappointed emigrants have 


come back: nothing was as they anticipated—gold. | 


digging, employments, country, climate, all proved to 
have been charming only in the distance. 

Another portion of Southern Africa has been explored 
by Mr Campbell, who travelled 150 miles up a river 
which flows into Lake Ngami, where he heard of other 
large streams, stretching far to the interior of the con- 
tinent, and found the natives everywhere disposed to 
trade. How much more buying and selling enter into 
the views of travellers now than formerly! in which we 
may see a sign of the times—trade being the prime 
mover of the present century. If, as Thomas Carlyle 
says, it is the destiny of the ‘Anglo-Saxon race to spin 
cotton for all the rest of the world, the sooner we become 
acquainted with all our customers the better. We 
are shortly to know something more of the Kalmucks; 


for the Imperial Printing-office at Vienna has just cast | 
a fount of Kalmuck type, and is going to print Pro- || 


fessor Jiilg’s researches in that language. We are also 
about to renew our acquaintance with Madagascar : the 
prince of that country having come of age, is deter- 
mined to revoke his mother’s edicts for the expulsion 


of the English missionaries; and now Mr Ellis is to | 


go out with a small party, to resume the interrupted 
work under the new auspices. If Madagascar would 
but emerge from its barbarism, its exhaustless resources 
would render it a most tempting field for emigrants— 


; | not afraid of an equatorial climate. 


Those who want to go somewhere in search of a new 
home, may bethink themselves of Vancouver’s Island, 
which is not at all overdone with colonists. Since 1848, 
the numbers sent out by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
have not been more than 271 males, 80 females, and 84 
children, the first comprising agricultural labourers, 
miners, and farm-bailiffs. Eleven purchasers of land 
have taken 1478 acres, at 20s. the acre, and 2355 acres 
are being surveyed for nineteen other applicants. Good 
coal has been found, after a long search, on the eastern 
coast of the island, eighty miles north of Fort Victoria, 
which, besides supplying the wants of the settlement, 
will be available for the numerous ocean-steamers that 
are soon to be ploughing the Pacific in all directions. 
The progress of this colony is but slow, owing, as is 
said, to the high price of land, and certain restrictions 
imposed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, who are lords 
of the territory. 

The Americans are beginning to find out that the 
Bahamas have a health-restoring climate; and the 
governor of these islands, adverting to the fact of the 
arrival of invalids from the United States, says, that 
English health-seekers might find it worth while to try 
a season in the same sunshiny latitudes. Another 


light-house has just been built on one of the islands, 
whereby navigation among the reef-bordered channels 
is greatly facilitated. If our fashionable M.D.s will 
only take to oe the Bahamas, the gover- 
surrounded by 


nor will soon find himself troops of 
valetudinarians. 


The number of the asteroidal planets has been in- 
creased by two or three new discoveries; so that now 


> we have twenty-five of these minor globes, some of 


them not bigger than an English county, revolving in 
fixed orbits, and claiming notice in the Nautical Almanac, 
if nowhere else. Lord Brougham, in his journey from 
Cannes to the House of Lords, stopped at Paris, to give 
the Académie another instalment of his Researches on 
Light. M. Deleuil has submitted to the same learned 
body a self-registering compass, which registers the 
variations every three minutes, so that the captain of 
a ship can at once detect the steering errors. The 
instrument is ingenious, combining a clock-movement 
and an apparatus which, by making a series of dots on 
a soft surface, marks the course and its deviations. It 
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| the Iberian blood to something like enterprise, while | | 
at the same time offering a route to trade and tourists. | 
If our promised customs reforms are to produce their 
natural effect of facilitating and increasing trade, so |) 
| much the more reason is there to wish success to a 
long-talked of project for some means of preventing 
shipwrecks on the Goodwin Sands. The scheme’ now 
contemplated provides for an extensive breakwater, a 
harbour of refuge, and a light-house, the constructions \ 
to be open-timbered, to offer less resistance to the sea i} 
than would be the case with solid works. The fact l 
that 500 lives and 1.500,000 worth of property have | 
been lost in the Channel within the past eighteen | 
months, and chiefly on the Goodwin, is stronger t | 
any argument that can be urged in favour of the scheme l 
If this scheme can be realised, what a triumph it will be | 
of modern engineering ! | 
4158 fourpences, 4488 threepences, 4752 twopences, and | 
7920 silver pennies. What evidence such an aggre- 
gate furnishes of the vast and ceaseless demands of 
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will check the wanderings of sleepy steersmen. M. 
Coste, who pursues his fish-breeding experiments with 
qnabated zeal, makes an interesting statement on the 
question as to whether young fish, artificially hatched, 
would eat the food supplied to them, or whether their 
natural instinct would cause them to seek for such as 
they find naturally in streams. He now says, that by 
experiments made at the College of France, he has 
satisfactorily resolved the question. ‘Two thousand 
young salmon,’ he tells us, ‘newly hatched, were placed 
in water in an earthenware trough, about twenty 
inches long, five wide, and three deep, through which 
a current was kept up by a thread of water not 
larger than a straw. They have grown visibly, and 
have thriven better in the same space of time than 
those in a wild state. The food given is a paste of 


| boiled meat reduced to loose fibrils, which our young 


| pupils seek with more avidity and benefit than the 


| coagulated blood proposed a short time since. M. 


Coste also exhibited a six-months’ salmon, raised at 
|) the same place and in the same manner, with the 
remark, that it was ‘sensibly larger’ than those of the 
| same age taken in the rivers of Scotland. There is no 
| doubt that this fish-question is fraught with important 
consequences, seeing that it opens the way to increase 
| supplies of food without limit. Dr Robertson of Dun- 
| keld has added to the interest of the inquiry, by proving 
| that the meeting of the male and female at the spawn- 
|| ing place is not essential to the eggs producing living 
|| fish. Fecundation, he believes, is effected before the 
| eggs are extruded. He took the roe from several 
|| female trout last October, and penned them in a zinc 
|| box in a running-stream; and during the present 
|} spring most of the eggs were hatched into swarms of 
|| minute troutlets. This experiment confirms a theory 
| which has often been put forward, and, if further 
|| verified by repetition, we must accept it as a fact. 

Stereoscopy has been turned to good account by 
Professor Riddell of New Orleans, who has contrived a 
binocular microscope, in which he employs the stereo- 
scopic prism, looking at the object with both eyes, and 
thus produces an instrument of the highest use to 
naturalists. ‘The light is diverged from the objective, 
by two prisms, to two other prisms which form the 
eye-pieces. ‘ With these instruments,’ he states, ‘the 
microscopic dissecting-knife can be exactly guided. 
The watchmaker and artist can work under the bino- 
cular eye-glass with certainty and satisfaction. In 
looking at microscopic animal tissues, the single eye 
may perhaps behold a confused abnormous or nebulous 
mass, which the pair of eyes instantly shapes into 
delicate superimposed membranes, with intervening 
spaces, the thickness of which can be correctly 
estimated. Blood corpuscles, usually seen as flat disks, 
loom out as oblate spheroids. In brief, the whole 
microscopic world, as thus displayed, acquires a tenfold 
greater interest, in every phase, exhibiting in a new 
light beauty and symmetry indescribable.’ 


CELESTIAL LOVE. 
Is the Celestial Empire, love-matters are managed by a 
confidant, or go-between, and the billets-doux written to 
one another by the papas. At Amoy, a marriage was 


of the year the satin curtains are enveloped in mist, reflect- 
the beauty of the river and hills, in the fields of the 


and consequently adding to the good of the 
old year. 


“I duly reverence your lofty door. The guest of the 
Sue country descends from a good stock, the origin of the 
female of the Hui country likewise (is so too). You have 
received their transforming influences, resembling the great 
effects produced by rain, much more you, my honourable 
nearly-related uncle, your good qualities are of a very rare 
order. I, the mean one, am ashamed of myself, just as 
rotten wood is in the presence of aromatic herbs. I now 
receive your indulgence inasmuch as you have listened to 
the words of the match-maker, and given Miss 8. in mar- 
riage to the mean one’s eldest son, named Kang: your assent- 
ing to it is worth more to me than a thousand pieces of 
gold. The marriage business will be conducted according 
to the six rules of propriety, and I will reverently announce 
the business to my ancestors with presents of gems and 
silks. I will arrange the things received in your basket, 
so that all who tread the threshold of my door may enjoy 
them. From this time forward the two surnames will be 
united, and I trust the union will be a felicitous one, and 
last for hundred years, and realise the delight experienced 
by the union of the two countries Chin and Chin. I hope 
that your honourable benevolence and consideration will 
defend me unceasingly. At present the dragon flies in 
Sin Hai term, the first month, lucky day. I, Mr Su, bow 
respectfully. Light before.’ 

From Papa O:—‘ The younger brother surnamed O, 
named Tus, of the family to be related by marriage, washes 
his head clean, knocks his head and bows, and writes this 
marriage-letter in reply to the far-famed and virtuous 
gentleman surnamed Tan, the venerable teacher and great 
man who manages this business. At this season the heart 
of the plum-blossom is increasingly white ; at the beginning 
of the first month it opens its petals. The eyebrows of 
the willow shoot out their green, when shaken by the wind 
it displays its glory, and grows luxuriantly into five genera- 
tions. *Tis matter for congratulation the union of 100 
years. I reverence your lofty gate. The prognostic is 
good, also the divination of the lucky bird. The stars are 
bright, and the dragons meet together. In every succeed- 
ing dynasty office will be held, and for many a generation 
official vestments will be worn—not only those of your 
family surname will enjoy all the afore-mentioned felicity— 
more especially will your honourable gentlemen who 
possess abilities great and deep, whose manners are dignified 
and pure. I, the foolish one, am ashamed of my diminu- 
tiveness. I for a long time have desired your dragon 
powers, now you have not looked down upon me with 
contempt, but have entertained the statements of the match- 
maker, and agree to give Mr Kang to be united to my 
despicable daughter.. We all wish the girl to have her hair 
dressed, and the young man to put on his cap of manhood. 
The peach-flowers just now look beautiful, the red plum 
also looks gay. I praise your son, who is like a fairy horse 
who can cross over through water, and is able to ride upon 
the wind and waves; but my tiny daughter is like a green 
window and a feeble plant, and is not worthy of becoming 
the subject of verse. 

‘Now I reverently bow to your good words, and make 
use of them to display your good-breeding. Now I hope 
your honourable benevolence will always remember me 
without end. Now the dragon flies in the Sin Hai term, 
first month, lucky day. Mr Tu makes obeisance. May 
the fature be prosperous !’ 

In external appearance, these letters, as we learn from the 
Panama paper, are equally curious :—‘ Each of them is 
about the size of one of the Citizen’s pages, and consists of 
a rich frame composed of something like our papier maché, 
inside of which is artistically folded a scroll of richly-tinted 
crimson paper, studded with the golden Ictters that convey 
the words of love and modesty. The outer surface is like- 
wise with a quantity of raised work, representing 
robes of honour, tails of distinction, the smallest of all small 
shoes, peacock’s feathers, and a variety of other equally 
tasteful designs, which are supposed to be emblematic of the 
vast accession to the wealth and honour of both co 
houses, that may be expected to flow from the union of the 


gallant Su Tan, junior, and the accomplished Miss Tu O.’ 
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recently concluded between the respectable houses of 
Tan and O; on which occasion the following epistles, 
copied from the Panama Herald, passed between the 
two old gentlemen :— 
From Papa Tan :—‘ The ashamed younger brother, sur- 
named Tan, named Su, with washed head makes obeisance, 
and writes this letter to the greatly virtuous and honourable 
gentleman whose surname is O, old teacher, great man, 
and presents it at the foot of the gallery. At this season 
az gem are planted rows of willews close together, 
arranging and diffusing the commencement of genial | [es 
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THOUGHT IN A WHEAT-FIELD. 


Master— 

The good Master—‘ It is time.’ 
Lo! he looks. His look compelling, 
Brings the labourers to the harvest. 
Quick they gather, as in autumn 
Wandering birds in silent eddies 

Drop upon the pasture-fields : 
White wings have they, and white raiment, 
White feet, shod with swift obedience ; 
Each lays down his golden palm-branch, 
And a shining sickle reareth— 

* Speak, O Master! is it time ?’ 
O’er the fields the servants hasten ; 
Where the full-stored ears droop downward, 
Humble with their weight of harvest ; 
Where the empty ears wave upward, 

And the gay tares flaunt in rows. 
But the sickles, the bright sickles, 
Flash new dawn at their appearing ; 
Songs are heard in earth and heaven ; 
For the reapers are the angels, 

And it is the harvest-time. 


O Great Master! are thy footsteps 

Even now upon the mountains ? 

Art Thou walking in Thy wheat-field? 

Are the snowy-wingéd reapers 
Gathering in the purple air ? 

Are thy signs abroad ?—the glowing 

Of the evening sky, blood-reddened— 

And the full ears trodden earthward, 

Choked by gaudy tares triumphant— 
Surely ‘tis near harvest-time ! 

Who shall know the Master’s coming? 

Whether ‘tis at morn or sunset, 


Sleeping lies the yellow field? 
Only, may thy voice, O Master! 
Peal above the reapers’ chorus 
And dull sound of sheaves slow falling : 
* Gather all into my garner, 


For it is my harvest-time. 


AN INDIAN BEAUTY. 
lying at anchor this day, two female Indians came 
shore in a beautiful bark canoe. It was so 
buoyant that it sat like a gull on the water, and 
a fine specimen of exquisite workmanship. The 
youngest of these females was a fine model of feminine 
simplicity and artless beauty: her long black hair was 

braided ; in front, it was parted sufficiently to 
a light-brown forehead, with jet-black eyes and 
regular features, that might serve as a model for a sculp- 
to imitate the perfection of the human form. Her 
was made close around the waist, and so arranged 
shew a full bust; and thus, with close, ornamented 

, and high-wrought moccasons, was gracefully 
seated, at her ease, this simple child of nature. We may 
call her a savage, and sneer at her want of elegance and 
taste; but has she no charms to kindle the flame of love 
iu the human bosom? A fine lady, it is true, may excel 
in the gaudy decorated drawing-room; but can she 
balance herself with perfect ease, confidence, and grace, in 
this exquisite boat, that two poundweights would over- 
turn in unskilful hands? can she manage the frail canoe, 


and force it through the water with an arrow’s specd— |! 
anon let it gently float like a swan on its peaceful bosom? || 
To complete the picture, and add a new charm to the |) 
scene, was their gentle deportment. When I invited them | 
on board, they modestly declined, but spread out before 
them a variety of little articles of their own production, | 
many of which were prettily made, and gracefully displayed 
slight little party-coloured baskets, slippers, and other 
ornamented trifles, exquisitely wrought and _ tastefully || 
exhibited. There was no importunity on their part to 
induce me to purchase ; they patiently waited my pleasure 
to take what I desired, and leave the rest. 1 was so capti- 
vated with these children of the forest, that 1 purchased || 
their whole stock, asking but one simple question: ‘How |) 
much do the whole of these beautiful articles amount to?’ 
—Coggeshall's Second Series of Voyages. 
BURMESE SIMILE. 

In the world, he who speaks sweetly and with affability, 
will have many friends ; but he whose words are bitter, will 
have few or none. This we may learn from the sun and the 
moon. The sun, by reason of its dazzling light, drives away 
every star and planet from the heavens, while it is above the 
horizon, and is thus obliged to run its course solitary and 
unattended ; but the moon, shedding only a soft and tender 
light, moves on in the midst of stars and constellations, 
escorted by a numerous company.—ZJndian Charter. 


FIRST USE OF GAS AS AN ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 

In the year 1792, Mr Murdoch made use of gas in 
lighting his house and office at Redruth, in Cornwall, 
where he then resided. The mines at which he worked 
being distant some miles from his house, he was in the | 
constant practice of filling a bladder with coal-gas, in the | 
neck of which he fixed a metallic tube, with a small orifice, 
through which the gas issued; this being ignited, served as 
a lantern to light his way for the considerable distance he 
had nightly to traverse. This mode of illumination being | 
then generally unknown, it was thought by the common 
people that magical art alone could produce such an effect. | 
—Clegg’s Treatise on Coal-gas. 

WHAT ARDENT SPIRIT HAS DONE IN TEN YEARS IN | 

THE UNITED STATES. 

1. It has cost the nation a direct expense of 600,000,000 || 
dollars. 2. It has cost the nation an indirect expense of | 
600,000,000 dollars. 3. It has destroyed 300,000 lives, 
4. It has sent 100,000 children to the poor-house. 5. It 
has consigned at least 150,000 persons to the jails and 
penitentiaries. 6. It has made at least 1000 maniacs. 
7. It has instigated to the commission of 1500 murders. 
8. It has caused 2000 persons to commit suicide. 9. It 
has burned, or otherwise destroyed property to the amount |, 
of 10,000,000 dollars. 10. It has made 200,000 widows, 
and 1,000,000 of orphan children —Hon. Edward Everett. 


REPOSITORY OF TRACTS, 


Inquiries have been made by various persons, whether the cheap 
publication lately commenced, under the title of CHAMBERS'S 
REPOSITORY or INSTRUCTIVE axp AMUSING TRACTS, 
is a re-issue of the Miscetiayy or Tracts, published a few years 
ago. It therefore b 
is an entirely new work; it resembles the Misce..ayy only in size 
and price; the matter is new, and prepared on purpose. A | 
Number appears every week, a Part every month, and a Volume, | 
neatly done up for the pocket, at the end of every two months. 
Three volumes (1s. each) have now appeared. 

Part VII. just issued, price 5d. 


The Eighteenth Volume of CHAMBERS'S POCKET 


MISCELLANY, price 6d., is now published. Of this work, |, 


designed as a Literary Companion for the Railway, the Fireside, 
or the Bush, a volume appears every month, and may be had 
of all Booksellers. 


by W. and R. Champers, High Street, 
W. 8. Onn, Amen Corner, London; D. 
ile Street, Glasgow 


ted and Published 
Edinburgh. Also sold 
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“The harvest is the end of the world; and the reapers are the ' 
angels'—Mat. xiii. 39. I 
Is his fields the Master walketh, | fe 
In his fair fields, ripe for harvest, | UY) C 
Where the golden sun smiles slantwise | Ws 
On the rich ears, heavy bending ; Ui 
Saith the Master: ‘ It is time.’ 
Though no leaf wears brown decadence, 
And September's nightly frost-blight co 
Only reddens the horizon, | 
— 
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